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In the closing sentence of an article on the ‘ Crisis in the Unionist 
Party’ which appeared in the April number of The Nineteenth 
Century I made bold to say: ‘ The new ideas are on the march 
and will not be stayed.’ My present task is to recount how 
swiftly and in what increasing volume the tide has flowed since 
then and, incidentally, what eddies it has generated by the 
reaction to it of different personalities and temperaments—eddies, 
as far as the Unionist Party is concerned, violently agitating the 
surface of politics and affording no little opportunity for open 
controversy ; deeper eddies, not much discussed yet, but perhaps 
destined to have an even more profound effect on the whole 
future of politics, beneath the surface of the Labour and trade 
union movement, 

Writing within a few days of Mr. Baldwin’s speech at the 
Hotel Cecil on March 4, and commenting on the unanimous 
enthusiasm with which his pronouncement on the referendum had 
there been received, I expressed the view that the referendum 
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could only achieve the double purpose of keeping the Unionist 
Party together and of winning the next election on one condition. 
That was that it was used as the starting-point for the whole- 
hearted advocacy, on its merits, of the broad case for Imperial 
Preference and for its necessary corollary, duties on foreign 
foodstuffs, while still reserving to the electorate a final decision 
on the details of an inter-Imperial agreement. If, on the other 
hand, it was used as a mere excuse for avoiding discussion of the 
implications of Imperial Preference in the way of duties on foreign 
agricultural produce, in fact, for an ostrich-like shirking of the 
issue, then, I concluded, there was bound to be a disagreeable 
awakening at the election. 

The disagreeable awakening was provided much earlier—for 
the ultimate good of the party—by the restless and impatient 
activity of Lord Beaverbrook. While a large, and growing, 
section of the party undoubtedly went ahead confidently, preach- 
ing the whole policy, and expounding the referendum as part of 
the machinery for putting it into action within a few months of 
the return to office of a Unionist Government, there were, to put 
it mildly, indications of a very different attitude in authoritative 
quarters. On March~25 a letter appeared in The Times from 
Lord Salisbury in which the whole policy of Empire economic 
unity was dismissed as a ‘ fascinating ultimate aspiration,’ and 
even safeguarding was minimised as something whose ‘ results 
must in any case be years ahead,’ neither of them having an 
immediate bearing on the urgency of the situation. Such a 
letter, coming from the leader of the party in the House of Lords, 
was naturally calculated to make Unionists rub their eyes and 
wonder whether they had not slipped back from 1930 to 1903. 
Shortly afterwards the Unionist Central Office put out a leaflet in 
which the negative aspect of the policy was emphasised as 
‘ Baldwin’s pledge’ that there would be ‘no food taxes at the 
General Election and no food taxes ever without a direct vote of 
the people,’ while the positive aspect was relegated to the region 
of the remotely hypothetical : 

If as a result of the negotiations with the Dominions there should 
emerge any form of agreement that gives substantial benefits to our 
industries and our workers, and demands in return corresponding benefits 
for our Dominions in the form of foreign foodstuffs with which they can 
amply provide us—then that agreement will be put clearly before our 
people by means of a referendum. 


Such a leaflet, treating ‘ food taxes’ as something obviously 
undesirable in themselves which, in certain contingencies, might 
be, not recommended, but only ‘ put clearly’ before the people, 
was certainly not in keeping with the spirit, even if it was within 
the letter of the compact between Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaver- 
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brook. Little harm might have been done by aberrations like 
the two quoted if the leader of the party had taken an early 
opportunity to correct them by laying strong emphasis on his own 
conviction that Unionist policy, as regards Empire trade, was a 
policy of immediate action, and not of ‘ fascinating ultimate 
aspiration,’ and that the winning of the referendum on an agree- 
ment which included food duties was no less important than the 
preliminary step of winning the election. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Baldwin’s speeches, during the next few weeks, were confined, on 
this subject, to the briefest possible reiteration of the relevant 
passage in his Hotel Cecil speech. They did little to allay the 
uneasiness in the advanced wing of the party or the impatience 
of Lord Beaverbrook, who, impressed with the belief that public 
opinion was moving with ever-increasing acceleration in his 
direction, was already regretting the referendum, which he himself 
had suggested, as a dilatory expedient calculated to prevent 
politicians from making up their minds and, indeed, imperilling 
the whole of the policy on which his heart was set. 

The West Fulham by-election afforded him an excellent 
opportunity for testing the movement of the public mind. Sir 
Cyril Cobb was a candidate who was prepared to go out whole- 
heartedly on the ‘Empire Free Trade’ platform, and the fact 
that the constituency was essentially a ‘ dormitory ’ constituency 
which might be supposed to fear the ‘ dear food ’ cry, and that the 
head of the Liberal Party organisation came down in person to 
mobilise the Liberal vote against the ‘dear food’ candidate, 
added zest to the passionate fervour with which he threw himself 
into the campaign. An increase of the Conservative vote by 
2244 and a victory by the sufficient margin of 240 votes, as 
against a defeat by 2211 the year before, rewarded his indefatig- 
able exertions and confirmed his judgment of the situation. 
The ‘ Glory Hallelujah’ with which he hailed the result applied 
no less to the announcement, only a day or two before, of the new 
Canadian Budget, in which Mr. Dunning had embodied a whole- 
sale revision of items in the Canadian tariff in the direction of 
Empire free trade or of more effective preference, and which he 
declared to be only an earnest of the spirit in which Canada 
wished to enter the Imperial Conference. Here was both a con- 
futation of the assertion that the Empire was opposed to a policy 
of economic co-operation and a reminder of the awkwardness of 
the referendum as a method of clinching business with a will- 
ing negotiator. Accordingly, on May 19, Lord Beaverbrook 
announced that he had done with the referendum, which had 
been used as a mere excuse for not facing the issue, instead of as a 
spearhead to advance the policy. Once more the political 


situation in the Unionist Party became strained. There was 
L2 
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little enthusiasm for the referendum, in which the public had 
shown no interest, and a widespread feeling that Lord Beaverbrook 
had had some cause for complaint. But the general verdict was 
that he was unnecessarily impatient, and that it was hardly fair 
to ask Mr. Baldwin to drop the referendum barely ten weeks after 
its formal adoption as the basis of party unity. 

On Whit Monday Mr. Baldwin delivered his long-promised 
statement on agricultural policy. His declaration in favour of a 
guaranteed price for home wheat, of a duty on imported malting 
barley, and of effective measures to check the importation of 
dumped oats met with general approval from the farming com- 
munity. But the speech made no attempt to correlate the pro- 
posals for British agriculture with any policy for Empire agri- 
culture, and in one passage, indeed, used arguments ruling out 
protection for British agriculture which, while, no doubt, primarily 
intended by the speaker to refer to wheat, did on the face of them 
refer to agriculture in general, and lent themselves to quotation 
by opponents against any policy of food duties for Empire 
purposes. A speech in Aberdeen a few days later contained much 
the same argument, and suggested that asking for protection for 
British agriculture was erying for the moon. Lord Beaverbrook 
resolved to treat these utterances as a deliberate attempt to queer 
the pitch, and decided that the time had come for the renewal of 
the aggressive and coercive tactics which he had used in February. 
Once again, too, he thought that the ‘rogue elephant,’ Lord 
Rothermere, might be usefully employed to give weight and noise 
to the attack. 

Accordingly, on June 17, the Daily Mail published a letter 
from Lord Beaverbrook complaining that Mr. Baldwin had failed 
to support the policy of the Empire Crusade and appealing to 
Conservatives to send their party subscriptions to him to be used 


in running candidates against any Conservative candidates who 
failed to toe the Empire free trade line. An appeal for funds, 
even for the object indicated, might not have created much 
commotion. But the suggestion that normal party subscrip- 
tions should be diverted was quite another matter. This was 
open war against the party as an organisation. Another letter 
two days later announcing that Lord Beaverbrook proposed 
to secure the summoning of a special meeting of the National 
Union to decide future policy was a no less direct challenge 
to Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. Lord Beaverbrook’s attack, if 
menacing in substance, was not intemperate in language. It was 
accompanied both in the Daily Mail and in the Daily Express by 
much stentorian trumpeting from Lord Rothermere in praise of 
Lord Beaverbrook as the only leader to save the nation, and of his 
policy of taxes on foreign foodstuffs as now ‘ not only economically 
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desirable but, electorally possible,’ and by even more than his 
usual borborygmic abuse of Mr. Baldwin and the ‘ discredited 
old gang ’ of the party leaders. 


Mr. Baldwin countered promptly by summoning a meeting of 
all Unionist members of Parliament and candidates on June 24. 
In opening the discussion he brushed aside the issue of the 
referendum in a few sentences by pointing out that it was 4 piece 
of machinery adopted to secure the unity of the party, and that 
if it were given up at that moment it could only be for one of two 
alternatives, the old unqualified pledge against food taxes or the 
immediate free hand, on neither of which platforms he believed 
unity could be secured. ‘Therefore, in the light of present cir- 
cumstances, I stand where I did.’ He then turned to what he 
regarded as the ‘ gravity of the national situation ’ involved in the 
attempt of Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook to dictate the 
policy of the Unionist Party. Comparing their activities to 
those of Mr. Hearst in America, he charged them with endeavour- 
ing ‘ outside the province of journalism, to dictate, to domineer, 
to blackmail,’ with an irresponsibility and inconsequence which he 
proceeded to illustrate. The issue was one going to the very 
roots of constitutional government : 

The desire to dictate the policy of a big party, the desire to choose the 
leader, the desire to impose Ministers on the Crown: the only parallel to 
that was the action of the T.U.C. in 1926, when they tried extra-constitu- 
tional means to impose their will on the democracy of the country. That 
is what you are up against. If you do not realise it, the sooner you do the 
better. We are told that, unless we can make peace with these noblemen, 
candidates are to be run all over the country. The Lloyd George candi- 
dates at the last election smelt: these will stink. The challenge has been 
issued to us. We are told that the gloves are off. If they are, we shall see 
who has got the dirty hands. 


As an example of the kind of dictation which the ‘ Press 
Lords’ wished to.exercise he quoted a letter from Lord Rother- 
mere to Mr. Hannon in which the former announced : 

I cannot make it too abundantly clear that under no circumstances 
whatsoever will I support Mr. Baldwin unless I know exactly what his 
policy is going to be, unless I have complete guarantees that such policy 
will be carried out if his party achieves office, and unless I am acquainted 
with the names of at least eight, or ten, of his most prominent colleagues in 
the next Ministry. 

Pointing out that for ‘ Baldwin’ might have been substituted 
the name of any other leader of the party, he concluded by 
repudiating with contempt so ‘preposterous and insolent a 
demand’ and declaring that he would ‘fight that attempt at 
domination to the end.’ 
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The speech, revealing Mr. Baldwin as a hard hitter, unafraid 
of using strong language where his moral indignation was roused, 
and appealing both to the natural sympathy of the party for a 
leader who had been for years the target of unfair and vindictive 
criticism and to its sentiment of independence against outside 
dictation, was completely successful in disposing of the attack, 
in so.far as it was a challenge to Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. It 
would be outside the scope of this article to discuss in detail the 
issue on which, with a shrewd tactical judgment, he chose to 
concentrate. The power of the Press is no new thing in this 
country, and John Delane in his time had quite as much to say to 
the fate of Governments as any Press potentate of our days. 
The difference lies in the fact that the growth of democracy in the 
electoral sphere has also been accompanied by the growth of a 
mass production democratic Press. The control of such a Press, 
built up by business methods with which political judgment or 
consistency are not necessarily concerned, has created a new 
factor of political power. In the hands of men with little sense 
of public responsibility, and swayed by personal motives, it can 
become a purely disorganising and unsettling force, unless it ends 
in ceasing to influence public opinion at all. In the hands of men 
with strong and sustained political convictions and ambitions it 
may become something much more formidable, for good or ill. 
At present we are still some distance from the possibility of the 
supersession of parliamentary government by a new Press 
Cesarism, and broadcasting, television, and the film may before 
long restore the balance in favour of older ideals of govern- 
ment. As far as the meeting was concerned, all the indignation 
centred on Lord Rothermere, who thus once again served Lord 
Beaverbrook’s purpose both as a bludgeon and asa foil. Towards 
Lord Beaverbrook himself feeling was more indulgent ; partly 
because there was a widespread sympathy with his views, but also 
because, in their advocacy, he had faced the ordinary rough and 
tumble of public debate and heckling, and not confined himself 
to self-glorification in his own or allied newspaper columns. 

With the issue of ‘ Press dictation ’ disposed of, the meeting 
settled down to the question of policy, Sir Gervais Rentoul 
leading off with an official resolution welcoming Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement on the referendum and approving the declaration that 
“in the present circumstances it should be retained in the party 
programme as the surest and shortest method of achieving 
success.’ The counter-resolution, or amendment, to the effect 
that the reasons for a referendum no longer obtained, and that 
‘the British Government should enter upon the forthcoming or 
any future Empire Conference with a free hand to discuss and 
agree upon the measures necessary to develop Empire economic 
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unity,’ was moved by Colonel Gretton. For the referendum, on 
merits, hardly anyone had a word to say during the hours of 
debate that followed. The general sense of the meeting was well 
expressed and effectively focussed by Sir R. Horne, who wound 
up with an earnest appeal for unity, expressing his own view that 
the referendum was certain, within a few days or weeks or months 
at most, to be superseded by the flow of events, but that, in face 
of the challenge to the party organisation, and to its leadership, 
he intended to vote for the main resolution. That, in spite of his 
appeal, about a third of those present voted for the amendment 
was significant of the strength of feeling in favour of the free 
hand, but even more of the extent to which that sentiment had 
grown in the previous three months. The resolution was then 
carried, against one dissentient, and the meeting dispersed, 
satisfied with having vindicated the party’s control over its own 
affairs, and content to leave the referendum to fade out at the 
earliest convenient opportunity. 

Meanwhile, facts were speaking more powerfully and con- 
vincingly than all political speeches or newspaper articles. The 
unemployment figures went on rising, and by July 14 reached 
1,939,900. The trade returns grew steadily worse, and the first 
six months of 1930 showed a decline in imports of over 63,000,000/. 
and of nearly 54,000,000/. in exports. Even more disquieting 
than the gross figures was the fact that, while our export of 
manufactured goods had gone down by over 45,000,000/., our 
import of manufactures had decreased by under 3,000,000/., 
and that in certain important lines, such as iron and steel, elec- 
trical goods, machinery and apparel, the heavy fall in our exports 
was actually accompanied by a serious increase in competitive 
imports. In other words, the world depression closed other 
markets to us without in any appreciable degree affecting the 
hold of our foreign competitors over our own home market. For 
the first time, too, these six months saw the United Kingdom 
fall from the second to the third place as an exporting country, 
Germany advancing to the second place with a total of 
310,000,000). against our 304,851,000. 

For the first time in its history the ‘City’ was seriously 
alarmed, not only at the immediate prospect, but at the whole 
national situation, and forced to reconsider the fundamentals of 
the position which it had taken up for over a century, ever since 
the historic declaration of the London merchants in favour of 
free trade in 1820. As recently as 1926 the City, as a whole, still 
clung to the ideal of international free trade, and a number of its 
leading bankers and business men had signed in that year the 
international appeal for the ‘ establishment of economic freedom 
as the best hope of restoring the commerce and credit of the 
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world.’ But in the growing industrial difficulties of the last few 
years the banks,.as creditors, have been forced to look at the 
position from the manufacturers’ point of view, and to realise 
that no efficiency and no rationalisation can avail against the 
tremendous handicap imposed by free imports in a protected 
world. On them, too, as on the rest of the country, the concep- 


tion of an Imperial economic system had begun to exercise its 
compelling influence. On July 2 a number of the leading bankers 
and business men met at Hambro’s Bank, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Eric Hambro, and passed the following resolution : 


It is resolved that urgent measures for the promotion of inter-Imperial 
trade are needed to secure and extend the market for British products both 
at home and through the export trade. Bitter experience has taught Great 
Britain that the hopes expressed four years ago in a plea for the removal of 
the restrictions upon European trade have failed to be realised. The restric- 
tions have been materially increased and the sales of surplus foreign products 
in the British market have steadily grown. While we retain the hope of 
an ultimate extension of the area of free trade throughout the world, we 
believe that the immediate step for securing and extending the market for 
British goods lies in reciprocal trade agreements between the nations con- 
stituting the British Empire. As a condition of securing these agreements 
Great Britain must retain her open market for all Empire products while 
being prepared to impose duties on all imports from all other countries. 


Among those who passed the resolution, or announced their 
adherence to it a few days later, were the chairmen of the five big 
joint stock banks—Mr. F. C. Goodenough (of Barclays), Sir Harry 
Goschen (of the National Provincial), Mr. Beaumont Pease (of 
Lloyds Bank), Mr. McKenna (of the Midland Bank), Mr. Tennant 
(of the Westminster Bank), two directors of the Bank of England 
(Sir Alan Anderson and Mr. Whigham)—and a number of other 
leading men, such as Lord Ashfield, Sir G. May (of the Prudential), 
Sir Herbert Lawrence (of Glyn Mills, and chairman of Vickers), 
Sir Guy Granet, and Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith. The impression 
created was profound. What impressed was not only the 
eminence of the names, but the fact that so many of them had, up 
to the last, avowed their faith in free trade, and their resolute 
opposition to all suggestions for a change in our national policy. 
And now they had gone the ‘ whole hog’ with Lord Beaverbrook ! 
There were no qualifications, no suggestions that any category of 
imports must on principle be exempt from discussion. For the 
sake of Empire agreements ‘ Great Britain must retain her open 
market for all Empire products while being prepared to impose 
duties on all imports from all other countries.’ 

Who killed Free Trade ? 
I said the banker ; 
I was its sheet anchor ; 


I’ve killed Free Trade. 
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Little less significant as a sign of the intellectual trend of the 
country, and perhaps even more important politically, has been 
the development of opinion in the ranks of the trade unions and 
of the Socialist Party. In practically every instance in the last 
few years applications for safeguarding had been supported by 
the trade unions immediately concerned, and their action, how- 
ever much minimised and frowned upon in political trade union 
circles, had inevitably set others thinking. An even sharper 
stimulus to thought was supplied by Mr. Snowden’s vindictive 
attitude towards the safeguarded industries. There was every 
reason, both in the industrial and in the revenue situation, for 
allowing the lace and other safeguarding duties that were due 
to expire this year to run on. There was no reason, except sheer 
pedantry, why the inevitable decision to retain the McKenna, 
silk, and sugar duties should not have been announced six months 
beforehand. The feeling rapidly spread in the Labour ranks 
that a theory which insisted on such senseless and mischievous 
action must be a senseless and mischievous theory. If ever a 
man has deliberately made free trade both odious and ridiculous, 
it has been Mr. Snowden. He well deserves the description 
Sheridan once gave of Grenville: ‘I have known many men 
knock their heads against a wall; but I never before heard of 
a man collecting bricks and building a wall for the express purpose 
of knocking out his brains against it.’ 

Whatever the cause, the rank and file of the Labour Party 
have been discussing the question among themselves with a 
freedom undreamt of before. It is no secret that Mr. Thomas has 
never shared Mr. Snowden’s objections either to safeguarding or 
to Imperial Preference, and such an intellectual leader of Socialism 
as Mr. G. D. H. Cole has now declared himself definitely converted 
to Protection by the facts of the new situation. But the most 
significant evidence of the change of outlook is furnished by the 
report of the Economic Committee of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress prepared in May and formally adopted 
by the Council at the end of June. This document, contemplating 
the possibility of the emergence of larger economic groups in the 
world, concludes that our present policy of isolation is no longer 
tenable ; that world economic unity is not practicable at the 
present time ; and that of the various possible groups, the British 
Commonwealth group is the one which sentiment and language, 
existing arrangements and tendencies, its admirable balance 
between raw materials and manufacturing industry and its 
facilities for internal migration, all make it our obvious interest 
to consolidate. The report, therefore, considers that advantage 
should be taken of the Imperial Conference ‘ to press for as full a 


development as possible of the economic relations between the 
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constituent parts of the British Commonwealth.’ As machinery 
to further the desired end it advocates regular Economic Con- 
ferences and a permanent Economic Secretariat to help in the 
evolution of a common economic policy—its recommendations in 
‘ this respect being practically identical with those of the Joint 
Preparatory Committee for the Imperial Conference set 
up by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, the 
Federation of British Industries, and the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom. In an appendix, no less interesting and 
important than the main report itself, free trade is dismissed as 
something non-existent in the world to-day, and not worth con- 
sidering as a working aim, even if it were compatible with trade 
union and Labour principles to regard it as an ultimate ideal. 
Commerce must be regulated, and the imposition of tariffs is 
simply one among many devices, to be considered not ‘ with 
preconceptions based on the belief that certain fundamental 
principles or traditions must at all costs be adhered to,’ but 
simply as a matter of expediency. The report is to come before 
the Trades Union Congress at the beginning of September. 

Free trade as an intellectual conviction is dead. This is not 
the occasion to discuss the reasons why a very superficial economic 
generalisation, deriving some justification and plausibility from 
the facts of the time, should have hardened into a rigid creed, 
regarded by a whole nation as intellectually and morally self- 
evident and above criticism, and should have retained its power 
for eighty years in the face of all experience at home and abroad. 
Nor need we pause to consider in how many directions this creed 
has paralysed the thought of this country in the past, or what a 
stimulus, in other fields besides the purely economic, will be given 
by the liberation of our intellects from the old catchwords and 
shallow sophistries on which it was based. It is enough for our 
present purpose to discuss the bearing of the landslide towards 
Protection, whether on the national or the Imperial basis, on the 
immediate political situation. 

For the Unionist Party the problem is essentially simplified, 
if it will only have the courage of its own convictions and lead 
the nation where it wants to be led. After the bankers’ manifesto 
the leading Conservative newspapers, The Times, the Telegraph, 
and the Morning Post, hastened to assume that no more would be 
heard of the referendum, which now only awaits the appropriate 
occasion for its obituary notice. Whatever the arguments in its 
favour at one time, it is essentially a dilatory device, and the 
nation is in no mood for anything except decisive action. There 
can be only one policy for the Unionist Party to-day, and that is 
to demand an absolutely free hand to impose such duties as it 
may believe to be in the public interest. There is no reason 
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why it should impose a duty on any foodstuff, unless a clear 
balance of advantage, whether from the point of view of Empire 
negotiation or of domestic agriculture, lies in its imposition, or 
unless it is satisfied that the cost of living of the people is not 
prejudicially affected. But it should insist on the right to judge 
these points on merits, and to act upon its judgment, and not tie 
its hands in advance by pledges which are, in fact, an admission 
of untrustworthiness or incapacity. 

How, in this case, is the party to meet the cry of ‘ dear food ’— 
a cry far less effective, indeed, than it was, but still a serious 
factor to reckon with in an electorate such as ours is to-day ? 
It cannot be done by putting our heads in the sand. Avoiding 
the subject on the platform is not going to mitigate what enemy 
canvassers will say in the back streets. There is only one way of 
dealing with bogeys, and that is to drag them into the light and 
expose them. The experience of safeguarding has already edu- 
cated the public to understand that a duty will not send up the 
price if the untaxed supply is sufficient. But more than a merely 
defensive argument is required. What is needed is an offensive 
campaign to bring out the fact that the present system. of ever- 
increasing taxes must mean, and does mean, dear houses, dear 
clothes, dear food, and ever-shrinking employment. No more 
effective platform argument could be used to illustrate this than 
the fact that the loaf to-day costs 3d. more than it did some twenty 
years ago when wheat was the same price as it isat present. We 
must rub it into the public that there is only one way to secure 
cheap food and to reduce the cost of living, and that is to reduce 
taxation, and that the only effective way to reduce taxation is to 
increase production, and that every measure, whether of safe- 
guarding or of Empire reciprocity, which enlarges our market and 
increases our output must therefore be a measure making for 
cheapness. Our answer to a false charge should be not merely to 
deny it, or even explain it away, least of all to run away from it, 
but to fasten upon our opponents the true charge of being ‘ food 
taxers,’ which we are fully justified in bringing against them. 

In dealing with this question of ‘ taxing food ’ it is, however, 
worth keeping in mind that, electorally speaking, ‘ food ’ means, 
in the main, bread. The dear loaf complex is a very real psycho- 
logical factor, and if that were removed, the fear about the effect 
of our policy on other foodstuffs would be a much less serious 
obstacle. Now, as far as home agriculture is concerned, we are 
already committed to help wheat production, not by the method 
of duty, but by the method of guarantee, probably supplemented, 
to judge by Mr. Baldwin’s most recent utterance on the subject, by 
some quota scheme worked by the millers. If so, it is at least 
worth considering whether the same method might not be 
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applicable to Dominion wheat. If the method is that of the 
quota, the same machinery that would administer the United 
Kingdom quota could administer the Empire quota, If it is 
guarantee, an appropriate price could no doubt be fixed for 
Canadian or Australian wheat, and jointly guaranteed by the 
British Government and the Government of the Dominion con- 
cerned. Generally speaking, the method of a customs duty is 
by far the simplest, fairest and most flexible. It involves no 
bureaucratic interference with individual transactions. It exer- 
cises a steady pressure, gentle or firm according to the rate of the 
duty, upon the course of trade, but leaves time to those whom it 
hits to adjust themselves to the new situation by paying the duty 
while looking for other markets or contracting their output. It 
is thus far less likely to lead to friction, international, inter- 
Imperial or domestic, than any scheme of bulk purchase, or even 
of quota, worked under Government auspices. Lastly, unlike 
bulk purchase or guarantee, it brings in money instead of costing 
money, which means that the Treasury will not devote all its 
ingenuity to defeating or obstructing its operation. But there 
are a few cases of articles falling into a limited number of easily 
classified grades, and handled by a very small body of importers, 
where the method of quota or guarantee might be applicable. 
Wheat is one of these. Beef, mutton, sugar are other possible 
examples. There is no reason why Unionist policy should in 
appropriate cases not give careful consideration to this method 
of encouraging both home or Empire production, so long as it is 
clearly realised that over the greater part of the field the natural 
and most effective form of assistance is that given by duties. 

It is on these lines, indeed, and still more on those of state- 
controlled bulk purchase, that many of the supporters of the 
present Government would have them approach the problems 
of the Imperial Conference. This appeared very clearly in 
the debate on the Unionist vote of censure on July 16, when 
Sir O. Mosley and Mr. E. F. Wise delivered two remarkably 
interesting speeches based on the complete acceptance of the 
ideas of protection and Empire economic unity, but advocating 
bulk purchase as the most economical and effective method of 
achieving the desired result. These speeches, listened to with 
obvious approval by a large proportion of the Socialist members, 
were directly opposed in argument and spirit to the official 
Government declarations made by Mr. Snowden and the Prime 
Minister. 

The motion itself was in essence a ‘fishing’ one. Its object 
was to discover whether Mr. Thomas’s statement on the Dominion 
Office vote that the Government would enter the Conference 
absolutely free to discuss every proposal on its merits had really 
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superseded Mr. Snowden’s earlier declaration that all, existing 
food taxes and their accompanying preferences would be wiped 
out as soon as possible. The debate certainly left no doubt as to 
the attitude of the dominant section in the Cabinet. While Mr. 
Snowden and Mr. MacDonald both made perfunctory references 
to bulk purchase which gave little indication of any real intention 
to give effective application to such a policy, the whole gist of 
their speeches was completely negative, The Dominions might, 
if they wished, discuss proposals involving duties. But the 
British Government were firmly resolved to have nothing to do 
with any such proposals. Both speeches, too, concentrated on 
proving that the Dominions would in no circumstances do any- 
thing for British trade, whatever advantages we might give them, 
and Mr. Snowden even poured contempt on the idea that any 
substantial expansion of Dominion trade was possible. 

_ Whatever hopes Mr. Thomas may have entertained of making a 
great success of the economic side of the Imperial Conference have 
been pretty effectively scotched. No one who heard Mr. Snowden, 
or who knows the intrinsic difficulties, cost, and risk attending 
bulk purchase schemes, will expect anything much to materialise 
on that line. Nor need anyone fear the prospect of the Govern- 
ment going to the country after a successful Conference and 
‘ dishing the Tories ’ with a programme of Empire unity achieved 
and protection offered. The Government will hang on, committed 
to a policy of negation on the Imperial as on the domestic issue, 
until such time as internal dissensions or Liberal dissatisfaction 
bring about a parliamentary defeat. 

This throws the initiative in policy back upon the Unionists. 
Mr. Baldwin, in opening the debate on July 16, confined himself, 
as he was fully entitled to do, to stating what he would do 
if he were in office and in charge of the Imperial Conference. 
That situation, however convenient as enabling him to present 
to the country the actual details of an agreed scheme of Empire 
reciprocity, is not likely to arise. The prospect we have to 
envisage is that of an election, which may come at any time after 
the Conference, and for which it is essential to prepare the mind of 
our party and of the electorate from now onward. I have 
already stated what I believe to be the only policy which we can 
pursue—the policy of the free hand, free from all paralysing 
negative pledges or dilatory expedients, free for immediate and 
decisive action. But such a policy can only succeed if the ground 
is prepared for it by intensive preaching of a definite and coherent 
creed. To drift into it is only to court disaster. Recent by- 
elections in Shettleston and North Norfolk have shown significant 
and hopeful reductions in Labour majorities. But they have 
also shown that even the amazing vigour and. impassioned elo- 
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quence of Lord Beaverbrook, and all the power of his Press, 
concentrated on a single seat, cannot in a fortnight’s campaign 
sufficiently shift the slow-moving and suspicious mind of a large 
section of the electorate. 

What is needed to-day is not manceuvring for some formula to 
satisfy the timid section of our party, nor yet frightening them 
into courage by the threat of rival candidates, but an Empire 
crusade in the true sense of the word, a crusade of education, 
carried on with conviction and enthusiasm by a large band of 
workers from one end of the kingdom to the other. Whether 
that crusade is to be conducted by Lord Beaverbrook, or by the 
Unionist Central Office under Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s capable 
direction, or, as I should like to see it, by both working in co-opera- 
tion, is a minor matter. What is essential is that it should be 
begun as soon as possible, with the knowledge that the whole 
fate of this country and of the Empire depends upon its success. 


L. S. AMERY. 
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THE INDIAN SCENE 


I. THE Stmon REPORT 


THE task remitted to the Simon Commission when it set out on 
its ungrateful exploration was not merely to propose a scheme for 
the better government of India. It was—what is so often for- 
gotten in Britain—to direct its inquiry in a particular direction 
indicated in advance. It may seem strange to those not in vivid 
contact with the extraordinary views of the Indian problem widely 
held in this land that in the first volume of the Report the Commis- 
sion should have laid such stress on the objective definitely given 
to British policy—in the Declaration of 1917, which Lord Curzon 
had a considerable hand in framing ; in the preamble to the Act 
of 1919; and in the Instrument of Instructions issued to those 
in authority in India—‘ the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government in British India as an integral part of the 
empire.’ Last autumn that policy was further clarified by the 
authoritative statement that by responsible government was meant 
Dominion status, It is one of the many ironies of the Indian 
political situation that, whilst so much sound and fury were 
raised by the use of the term ‘ Dominion status,’ so little attention 
was paid to the definition of our goal as responsible government. 
It passes the wit of man to conceive that there is any difference 
between the two. The real test applied to the recommendations 
of the Commission, by the men who will have to work them 
in India, is whether they lead directly to this end—responsible 
government, meaning, by that term, Dominion status. 

But there is another condition which the recommendations 
of the Commission have to satisfy, on which the same emphasis 
is not laid. It isan axiom in constitutional history that almost 
any constitution will function if there exists the will to work it, 
whilst the most ingenious scheme ever devised may fail if it 
lack this vitalising ichor. What is the stage of public feeling 
which any new constitution must at any rate attempt to satisfy ? 
Here it is best to use the actual words of the Report. Alluding 
to the increasing sense of unity, the Commission invite attention 
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to ‘ the growth of a passionate determination among the politically 
minded classes of all Indian races and religions to assert and uphold 
the claim of India as a whole to its due place in the world.’ This 
overmastering sentiment is developed in the closing passage of 
the first volume, where it is set forth that : 


While the experienced Indian member of the Services will admit the 
benefits of the British Raj and realise the difficulties in the way of com- 
plete self-government; while the member of a minority community, 
putting the safety of his community first, will stipulate for safeguards ; 
and while the moderate may look askance at extremist methods which 
he will not openly denounce ; all alike are in sympathy with the demand 
for equal status with the European and proclaim their belief: in self- 
determination for India. 

No one who knows India will question the absolute accu- 
racy and justice of these definitions. The two volumes of the 
Report cover nearly 800 pages, close-packed with knowledge, 
fact and argument. If we attempt to follow it through these 
forests we shall never see the wood for the trees. I shall there- 
fore indicate only two or three broad questions of policy, examine 
them in the light of the dual conditions of the problem indicated 
above, and try and’show how far they satisfy the essential facts 
which govern the Indian situation. 


A FEDERAL CONSTITUTION: UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


The Commission lays down two broad principles which 
have governed its recommendations—that the new Constitution 
should, as far as possible, contain within itself provision for its 
own development; and that any constitutional changes now 
recommended for British India must have regard to a future 
development when India as a whole, not merely British India, will 
take her place among the constituent States of the Common- 
wealth of Nations united under the Crown. Both these are 
important ; the latter is immeasurably the more important. If 
the Commission had done nothing else, it would have justified 
its work by directing our gaze steadfastly towards the one possible 
end—the evolution of a federation which will embrace the whole 
of that vast and varied land. Many Indian publicists cherish 
the idea of a unitary State for the whole country, with a sovereign 
Legislature sitting at Delhi, responsible for Indian polity in 
small things as well as large. The inexorable facts of geography, 
as well as race, religion and history, are against them; an all- 
embracing Legislature which must be predominantly Hindu 
would never be accepted by the great minorities, and would lead 
direct to fission and confusion. It would necessarily be divorced 
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from quick contact with popular feeling. The rural constitu- 
encies returning a single member to the Legislative Assembly 
are nowhere less than 6000 miles in area, and a constituency, 
taken at random from Madras, contains over 25,000 voters 
scattered amongst a population of 6,000,000, spread over an area 
of over 31,000 square miles. But, apart from the inexorable facts 
of geography, there is the infinite variety of India. Lest the 
Simon Commission be suspected of bias, let me quote one of the 
most experienced and suggestive publicists, Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tulla, who in a scheme he propounded last year used these words : 


Looking to the size of the country and the variety of peoples inhabiting 
India, it appears futile to concentrate attention on conditions which are 
successfully worked in different countries in Europe under very different 
conditions. A constitution really suited to Indian conditions can only be 
found on the principles of unity in diversity. There should be an All- 
India Government with specified duties and obligations and Free States 


with residuary powers forming a Commonwealth of India. 


Moreover, it is only on federal principles that we can ever 
think of India as a whole—of the Indian States as well as British 
India. The basic weakness in all earlier constitutional proposals 
is that they have drawn a rigid line of demarcation between those 


areas for which the Crown is directly responsible and that third 


of India and fifth of her population which is under the princes of 
varying degree. True, Lord Chelmsford gave the Indian States 
a corporate existence through the Chamber of Princes; that 
Chamber sits in the tripartite legislative building which brings 
the princes, the elders in the Council of State, and the Legislative 
Assembly under one roof. But there is no contact between the 
Indian States and British India save through the personality of 
the Viceroy ; no liaison between the Indian States and the Govern- 
ment of India in relation to the Legislature. That can be effected 
only through federation and the application of federal principles 
in the framing of the Constitution ; this is the one path to unity, 
and it must be resolutely trodden. 


THE CONSTITUENT STATES 


The foundations of this federation will be laid in the con- 
stituent States, which we now call provinces, with the ultimate 
association of the Indian States each under its own ruler. The 
Commission has nowhere been fortunate in its nomenclature, and 
we shall never think clearly until we abandon the term ‘ province ’ 
and substitute ‘State.’ It may be argued that this is merely a 
name ; it is more, for it expresses an idea. So long as we use the 
term province, we shall always think of some area entirely 
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subordinate to the centre ; as soon as we adopt the designation 
State, we shall realise that these are distinct entities, each working 
out its own destinies according to its conditions and needs, where 
the vigorous ideas of the new India will find their fullest expres- 
sion. 

In regard to these States the proposals of the Commission are 
at once bold and wise. It proposes the abolition of dyarchy— 
the division of the administration into two parts, one responsible 
to the legislature and the other directly to the Governor—and 
the establishment of unitary autonomous Governments, under 
Chief Ministers, responsible to elected legislatures in everything 
which is not the function of the Federal Government, with special 
powers reserved to the Governors to ensure that the King’s 
government shall be carried on in all circumstances. Out of this 
there arise four issues of importance—the special powers of the 
Governors, single or bi-cameral legislatures, the transfer of law 
and order to the Ministry, and the nature of the electorate. 

In the present state of Indian politics it is essential that the 
State Governors shall be armed with special powers. Nowhere 
in India have definite parties emerged which could provide 
alternative administrations. Often this is ascribed to the 
existence of dyarchy and official blocs in the provincial legislative 
councils, and the assumption is made that they will immediately 
spring up the moment these obstacles are removed. That is not 
a possibility on which an autonomous and responsible government 
can be immediately based. These special powers are strictly 
limited ; they are confined to the preservation of order and the 
protection of minorities, with the fulfilment of statutory obliga- 
tions towards the Federal Government, essential liabilities, and 
service questions. There is nothing anti-democratic in them ; 
with our eyes too closely fixed on Parliament, we overlook the 
powers vested in the President and governors in the United States 
of America. As responsibility develops and parties emerge they 
should fall into desuetude. 

On the question of single chambers, or bi-cameral legislatures, 
opinion is divided within and without the Commission. Broadly, 
it may be said that there is no strong feeling in support of second 
chambers in India, and their establishment is often actively 
disliked. We already make heavy drafts on the political experi- 
ence available, and with the powers vested in Governors there is 
no place for a revising chamber. 

Round the proposal to transfer law and order to the Ministry 
a battle royal will be joined, especially in view of the intensity of 
communal feeling in India. But the arguments employed by the 
Commission are conclusive. There can be no real responsibility 
without the charge of law and order, and we do not seek to 
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perpetuate the confusion of divided authority. But in this 
connexion there is much to be said for the suggestion of Mr. 
Kikabhai Premchand, in the Minority Report which he appended 
to the recommendations of the Central Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission, that the head of the 
police should be an All-India officer, above all local or communal 
influences, and that the control of the judiciary should be vested 
in the High Courts. 

It is a misfortune that these liberal and far-reaching proposals, 
which should command general acceptance here and in India, 
are linked with others of the most controversial and dangerous 
character. What, after all, is the difference between government 
and no government ? It is the power of the Administration to 
make its will respected. We are aiming at basing these respon- 
sible State Governments on the popular will expressed through 
the ballot-box ; the character of the electorate is all-important. 
That at present is small, but, disproportionate as it may be to the 
population, it is still largely inexperienced. The Commission 
itself says: ‘It is nevertheless apparent that ignorance and 
superstition put some classes of the electorate at the mercy of 
ingenious and unscrupulous canvassers. Undesirable forms of 
pressure are probably fairly common.’ Yet, having used this 
and even stronger language, it recommends that the electorate 
be arbitrarily expanded to embrace about ro per cent. of the 
population. It is difficult to discern any principle whatsoever 
behind this proposal. Why this particular figure of 10 per cent. ? 
It would be reasonable to suggest that the qualifications for the 
franchise should be widened and leave the electorate to expand 
naturally in response to it; but to lay down a rigid figure, 
regardless of educational and social qualifications, is to court the 
perils of which Mr. J. H. Thomas has often warned the British 
people—the vesting of immense powers in an inexperienced 
democracy. 

The Commission has further tied up its conclusions with a 
proposal for inquiry into the readjustment of the present boun- 
daries of the provinces which are to grow into States. This isa 
favourite exercise of those who do not realise the immensity of 
the difficulties involved. There is an overwhelming case for the 
separation of Burma from India; a less convincing one for the 
separate existence of Sind and Orissa. But the present provinces 
are something more than fortuitous collections of areas; they 
are definite units of government, with strong provincial feeling 
behind them, and a costly system of administration built up on 
their integrity. Surely the history of the partition of Bengal 
carries its own lesson? It is impossible to divide even a district 
without raising very strong local objections. There is also the 
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question of cost. In the financial memorandum by Sir Walter 
Layton annexed to the Report it is shown that the ratio of taxa- 
tion to national income in India is small—6 to 8 per cent., accord- 
ing to the method of computation, as compared with 20 per cent. 
in Britain and Japan; but an unusually small proportion of the 
revenue raised is used in services which are of direct benefit in 
raising the status of the masses of the people. With the pro- 
vinces requiring some forty to fifty crores of new money a year in 
order to discharge their obligations, it would be folly to add to the 
present excessively top-heavy expenditure by carving out new 
administrative areas which in no circumstances could be cheap. 

A very important provision in the Report must not be over- 
looked. The provincial councils as at present constituted are 
legislative, and not constituent; they have no power to vary 
their own constitution. It is proposed to give them this power 
in certain directions and under certain safeguards, thus enabling 
them to grow without dependence on Acts of an overburdened 
Parliament. This satisfies the principle that the new Constitu- 
tion shall, so far as possible, contain the germ of its own growth. 


Tur FepERAL GovERNMENT 


Special attention is devoted to the constituent States—and 
rightly, because they will form the foundations of the Federal 


Government—and the areas where the new spirit in the land will 


find the freest play. When we approach the constitution of the 
Federal Government it is to tackle a question of the greatest 
difficulty. Everyone is agreed that the Federal Government 
must be strong ; that the Executive must be quick to act and free 


- from the control of the Legislature in its day-to-day activities, 
There is another consideration not so often emphasised; many 
Indian publicists have declared that they will accept no Constitu- 
tion which does not embody some measure of responsibility to the 
Legislature. But beyond these points of general agreement no 
two persons are at one as to how they are to be expressed. The 


proposals of the Commission are that the Federal Legislature shall 
be elected entirely by the provincial or State legislatures. That is 
wise. From the geographical conditions outlined earlier, it is 
clear that by direct election no real contact between the member 
and his constituency can be established. One of the greatest 
defects in the Act of 1919 was the abandonment of the secondary 
electorates; that excluded from the Councils many men of 
experience in local government and destroyed the valuable 


liaison between the provinces and the Central Legislature. The 
federal body is to inherit all the powers of the present Legislative 


Assembly, the Council of State, or Second Chamber, to be retained, 
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with the present special powers vested in the Viceroy. But the 
Executive is to be chosen entirely by the Governor-General, and 
to be neither removable by, nor responsible to, the Federal 


Legislature. 

Is that a system which promises smooth working, or contains 
any element of permanence? Let us cast our memories back. 
Since the passing of the Act of 1919 the Government of India has 
been faced by an elected majority in the Legislative Assembly. 
That majority has been powerful for criticism, often very influen- 
tial, directly and indirectly, but incapable of removing the Execu- 
tive, consequently free from having to bear responsibility for 
its barbed shafts. On the one side there has been criticism 
without responsibility ; on the other administration tempered by 
cajolery, certification and veto—conditions which assuredly have 
not tended to strength in the Executive. No doubt the Com- 
mission looks to the responsibility which members of the new 
Federal Assembly will owe to the State councils which elect them. 
Possibly it visualises the Federal Assembly as chiefly interested 
in providing funds for the provincial States whence they come 
through the Provincial Fund which Sir Walter Layton proposes. 
These are large assumptions in the present temper of Indian 
politics. The more one examines the problem, the greater are 
the complexities which it presents. But, recognising that a 


slavish imitation of British parliamentarianism is totally unsuited 
to Indian conditions, and that we have to create a federal system 


out of a unitary Government which has arrogated and exercised 
excessive powers, it seems to me that the constitution of the 
Federal Government must be further considered, with the deter- 


mination to invest it, if possible, with the element of responsibility 
if it is not to founder on the rocks of irreconcilable opposition. 


DEFENCE 
Not less complicated is the position of the Army under the 


new Constitution. We must be honest with ourselves. Our 


present difficulties are largely of our own making. We have 
built up a splendid military instrument in the Indian Army, but 
until the first Indian cadets were admitted to Sandhurst after the 
war it was one in which Indians could serve only in a subordinate 


capacity. We are now confronted with this insistent demand for 
rapid progress towards responsible government, and a military 
machine which cannot, as it stands, be passed over to an Indian 
Government. The Frontier, with hordes of brave well-armed 


tribesmen hovering over it and a great State not a member of 
the League of Nations beyond, demands that the Indian Army 


must be maintained at the highest pitch of efficiency. The 
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maintenance of internal order amid the communal feuds which 
distract the land demands that it shall be an absolutely reliable 
instrument. For these reasons the Commission, whilst rejecting 
emphatically the idea that the needs of defence can be allowed to 
constitute an irremovable obstacle to the attainment of responsible 
government, and urging that steady progress should be made 
with the policy which contemplates the building up of an entirely 
Indian force, proposes that defence shall be treated as an Imperial 
concern, India contributing a fixed sum annually which shall not 
be votable. Here, again, we must ask ourselves how long will a 
Federal Legislature be content with the diversion of a large part 
of the revenues to military expenditure over which it has neither 
voice nor influence. 


THE INDIAN STATES 


No scheme for the development of the Constitution of India 
can be worth the paper it is written upon unless it embraces the 
Indian States as part of the constituent whole. And, asa personal 
view, it is imperative that the Indian States shall be brought 
within the fabric of‘ the federation through their one organic 
body, the Chamber of Princes, and no ear lent to narrow particu- 
larism. The units of the federation the Commission visualises 
would be the provincial States with their Ministries responsible 
to their legislatures; and the Indian States autonomously 
governed so far as their internal affairs are concerned ; and over 
all the representative of the Crown, as Viceroy in relation to the 
Indian States and Governor-General in relation to British India 
—an admirable ideal. As a first step it proposes the creation of 
the Council for Greater India, to contain representatives of British 
India and the Indian States, to treat of matters of common con- 
cern. It is probably impossible to go farther now. But what is 
Greater India ? We know only one India, though it contains two 
parts, British India and the Indian States. This ridiculous title 
may jeopardise the Council from the first ; it would be far happier 
to take a name which has prestige behind it—for instance, His 
Majesty’s Privy Council for India. 


CONCLUSION 


The Report of the Commission has been approached from two 
angles—that it is sacrosanct, and in no respect must it be departed 
from ; and that it is worthless and must be discarded. Both are 
equally absurd. I know of no report of any Commission in our 
history which was treated as the last word ; certainly the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford were sub- 
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stantially altered by Parliament. Nor can any body charged 
with the framing of a progressive Constitution for India fail to 
take the conclusions of this Commission as the groundwork. 
The first volume, which surveyed the field, is one of the most 
masterly Blue-books in our official literature. The recommenda- 
tions in regard to the provinces, which we must treat as States, 
are far-reaching and on the whole wise. If the Commission 
falters when it comes to deal with the Federal Legislature and 
defence, that springs from the immense difficulties inherent in 
the situation; its proposals must be re-examined with the 
determination to seek a form of government which will be at 
once strong, and at the same time contain the seeds of growth 
from within and mobilise behind it the driving force of public 
opinion. 
STANLEY REED. 
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THE INDIAN SCENE 


II. THE REPORT AND AFTER 


SEVEN good men and true were despatched by Parliament on a 
mission to square, if they could, the Indian political circle. They 
have circled the square miles of India, and have submitted the 
results of their inquiry, and the recommendations which they 
have to place before Parliament and the British nation, no less 
than before those limited numbers in India who are capable of 
playing an intelligent part in politics. Such men, outside the 
Indians in the higher services, are few in numbers, for I doubt 
whether there are more than a few thousand who could stand an 
examination on the Simon Report, no matter how many times 
they have read it ; or who could give any reasoned idea of the 
real meaning of ‘ Responsible Government,’ and the manner in 
which it should or would work over the sub-continent as a whole. 
Shouting for Swaraj is one thing; working it is another. Yet 
almost the whole of political India is writing and talking as if 
these two things were identical. Even those men who were able 
to draw up in polished English a Nehru Constitution as a thesis 
appear unable to perceive that when they say that they have not 
read the Report, and do not intend to read it, but that in their 
opinion it is a despicable document, they are destroying any 
reputation that they might wish to claim for commonsense, 
fairmindedness, and goodwill. One of the so-called ‘ Moderates,’ 
—or ‘ Liberals,’ as they like to term themselves—who has pre- 
sumably read the Report, is said to have described it as ‘ a piece 
of unparalleled political humbug and chicanery,’ and to have 
gone on to compare this document with Miss Katherine Mayo’s 
book, Mother India. This is not the outpouring of some irre- 
sponsible fanatic, but the language used by a man who under this 
‘repressive British Government’ held the high position of Law 
Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

And now to the Report itself. 

Volume i. lays before the British public a wonderful panorama 
of the vast sub-continent which we call India, and the diversified 
nature of the races and creeds which go to make up its huge 
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population. The whole situation is depicted with great skill and 
lucidity, and is entirely free from exaggeration; indeed, the 
Commission is careful to be a little blind to the political defects, 
and exceedingly kind to the political virtues, which the actual 
working of the existing Reforms has disclosed. No body of men 
could have more greatly striven than have Sir John Simon and 
his colleagues to be fair both to British achievements and to 
Indian aspirations ; to understand both, and to make allowances 
for all points of view. 

In volume ii. the Commission has courageously laid bare the 
grounds for the numerous doubts and difficulties which have 
assailed it at every step, and has tersely and lucidly explained the 
reasons which have led it, on the balance of arguments, to prefer 
one conclusion to another. It has left no doubt in the mind of 
any impartial reader that it has based its recommendations on a 
strict adherence to the ultimate goal which Mr. Montagu announced 
and Parliament ratified by passing the Government of India 
Act of 1919. It has nowhere criticised the wisdom of that 
announcement, although it makes it clear that the ultimate 
realisation of the goal, when and if it is realised, is more likely to 
shape itself on some other model than that of Westminster. The 
Report stands, and will always stand, as a clearing of sound 
argument and lucid exposition in a vast wilderness of specious 
phrases, conflicting claims and turbulent demands, whereby the 
basic facts that must govern the situation are entirely obscured. 

All will agree in principle that, no matter what shape the 
new Indian Constitution takes, it can succeed in the present and 
progress in the future only by peaceful co-operation between the 
divergent elements that go to make up the whole ; and it is on 
this account that the Commissioners, while commending a bold 
advance towards self-government in the provinces, find it neces- 
sary to ensure security, both from foes without and foes within, 
in order that their scheme of constitutional advance may enjoy 
the degree of stability essential to all progress. 

Since 1858, for the last seventy-two years, that stability has 
been secured, for reasons upon which it is unnecessary to dilate, 
by the maintenance of the Pax Britannica; and the Com- 
missioners believe that for many years to come the continuance 
of this Pax Britannica must be secured, or the new constitutional 
fabric will be wrecked on the threshold. They therefore provide 
that the new Central Government shall be strong; that the 
Army in India must be kept entirely away from politics and 
political contest ; that reserve powers shall continue. to reside 
in the Governor-General and the Governors of provinces, to be 
used in certain emergencies of a specified nature, and that the 
security services must be retained on an All-India basis, and 
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under the control of the Secretary of State. With these bulwarks 
against the complete wreck of young self-governing institutions by 
foreign. invasions, or internal disorder, the Commissioners tried 
to. envisage the future progress towards a federation of Indian 
States and British Indian provinces under a federal Government 
in which both shall exercise a voice in controlling those functions 
of government which are generally recognised the world over as 
pertaining to a central authority rather than to the component 
States which make up the combined territory. 

The Commissioners have refrained from referring to the term 
‘Dominion Status’ which has figured in the announcements of 
the Viceroy with the approval of His Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, and has just been repeated since the publication of the 
Report. Their silence is obviously deliberate. These announce- 
ments have been made without their consent in a way that was 
bound to prejudice the acceptance of their conclusions. They 
could not criticise the term without both criticising the Viceroy 
and the Government that had used or sanctioned its use. On 
the other hand, they were unable to commend it. 

Every territory, small or great, developed or backward, is 
one of the dominions of the King. Every such dominion, from 
the great self-governing Colonial States down to the smallest 
island under the Union Jack, has a status of its own. The 
United Kingdom and India are exceptional only because one is 
called a kingdom and the other an empire, though they are 
equally dominions under the sovereignty of the Crown. The 
term ‘ Dominion ’ (with a capital ‘ D ’) is a term of comparatively 
recent coinage, and the status attached to it is one which has not 
yet been defined by statute. India might at some date take her 
place as a component part of the collection of self-governing 
States that owe allegiance to the Crown, but, if so, she would not 
fall into the same category as Canada or New Zealand, if only 
for the reason that greater India contains both the territories of 
Indian princes, which are not democracies, and of British provinces 
which would be self-governing in the modern sense. The con- 
stitutions of these dominion States inside the British Empire are 
not exactly similar to one another, and it is not even certain that 
they have reached a final stage, but Indian politicians concentrate 
upon the description of the group of Dominions which was put 
into popular rather than legal language at the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. From this description they derive the conclusion that 
these Dominions possess the right to secede, and that if similar 
conditions were applied to India, secession—that is to say, 
complete independence—could be no longer constitutionally and 
legally resisted. No one who reads the Montagu announcement 
of 1917, or the preamble to the Government of India Act, can 
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suppose that the responsible government to which he refers was 
intended to include a right of secession. To declare, therefore, 
that words used in 1926 in respect of British Colonies were implicit 
in an announcement made nine ‘years before is to add to, and 
not merely to interpret, the significance of Mr. Montagu’s announce- 
ment. Those who know Indian politicians, and who they 
really are, know that they do not care a straw about distant 
goals; what they want is immediate power, and they were 
certain to take the Viceroy’s announcement as an attempt to 
mollify the ultimatum delivered by Congress in December 1928. 
The Government fell into this trap; the Simon Commission 
refused to do so; and the Government now find themselves in 
the awkward position either of admitting their error or of throwing 
over the Simon Report as, forsooth, a reactionary document. 
In the former case, they will be certainly accused of deceiving 
the Indian public ; in the latter, they will certainly have deceived 
the British nation. 

In the meantime the Commission has pointed out the only 
direction in which it is even possible to discern, however dimly, 
an India settling down as a federal State among the families of 
nations that compose the British Empire as it exists to-day. 
The road they sketch is long, and its length cannot yet be measured, 
but the course is set to a definite scheme of development instead 
of to a terminus of confused issues and disputable phrases. 

The Commissioners would be themselves the last to deny 
that there is room for criticism of some among the multifarious 
proposals that they put forward. For example, their scheme 
depends upon the bulwarks standing against the pressure to 
which they will be subjected. They desire a franchise which will 
at least treble the present electorates in the hope that these 
enlarged electorates will exercise greater restraint upon an 
oligarchy (p. 94 of volume ii.) of Ministers and legislative bodies 
than the present smaller electorates have been able todo. They 
may, or they may not. Certainly the example of Burma, where 
elementary literacy is much more widely developed than in 
India, and the electorates are even now larger than the Com- 
missioners project for Indian provinces, cannot be called encourag- 
ing. Indeed, it is the reverse. The Commissioners also advocate 
that the provincial legislative councils should be much enlarged, 
and they propose further the abolition of what is called the 
official bloc. The enlargement of the councils is intended to 
follow naturally from the extension of the franchise, but the 
abolition of the official bloc is recommended for other reasons. 

The case for this drastic elimination of official influence from 
the councils is based on the argument that the presence of the 
small band of officials militates against the growth of the sense 
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of responsibility in these legislative bodies. This is the position 
taken by all those who desire to defend provincial councils from 
an indictment of irresponsibility. When the opinion is expressed 
that provincial legislative councils have on the whole not been 
too unreasonable, and the fact that certain Bills have been passed 
and supplies voted is adduced in their favour, it would certainly 
be worth investigation of the division lists in order to discover 


how many of the measures passed would have been rejected if it 
had not been for the voting power and the influence of the official 
members. Indeed, it would be necessary to go even further and 
examine what motions before these councils would have been 
respectively passed or rejected if the decision had been that of 
Hindu elected members only, for in the majority of councils, if 
there had been no official bloc, the Hindu vote would have been 
greater than the aggregate vote of the various minorities which 
find a place on these bodies. It is to be observed that in two 
provinces the system of government broke down ; it is also to be 
observed that the National Congress, which at all events has not 
displayed much sense of responsibility for a great many years 
past, has throughout been entirely free from all Government 
influence within that body. To my judgment at least, this step 
proposed by the Commissioners is a leap in the dark. For it is 
at least equally possible that those reasonable Indians who have 
supported reasonable measures were inspired to hold out against 
the opposition by the example and support of the Government 
members and of their European non-official colleagues. The 
Commissioners have partially recognised this danger by their 
proposal to permit of the influence of a limited number of officials 
who can be heard on the merits of those subjects of which they 
possess special administrative or expert knowledge, but without 
any right to vote. This half-way house is absolutely essential if the 
abolition of official members on the legislatures should be accepted. 

The Commission further proposes that a Governor may 
appoint one or two official Ministers (or even non-officials), 
Indian or British, who would not be drawn from the legislative 
council. Such a Minister would be in charge of a portfolio and 
would have equal rights with other Ministers as a member of 
the Governor’s Cabinet. This is a very valuable safeguard 
which is sure to be resisted by the politicians. Lord Burnham’s 
view that these official Ministers should be made compulsory by 
statute has much to commend it, for there would be a risk that a 
Governor might be tempted to dispense with such Ministers if 
their appointment was purely optional and was bitterly opposed 
by the intelligentsia. It is absolutely essential that the Governor’s 
Cabinet should contain one or two Ministers whose tenure is not 


at the mercy of an irresponsible Press. 
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The Commissioners argue at length the propriety of transfer- 
ring law and order (with the departments which that term covers) 
to the responsibility of the councils. They do not minimise the 
risks. attaching to the course which they commend. They hope 
that the conferral of this power will so increase the sense of 
responsibility among Ministers and legislators that the evils 
which many predict from such a step will not occur, In this 
they are sanguine. There is real danger that the cause of justice 
may be tampered with for political, communal, and, I am afraid, 
sometimes mercenary reasons. It is well known that the onset 
of these tendencies is in its nature insidious, and may go a long 
way before it is clearly manifested. Disintegration in the loyalty 
and honesty of a police force or a magistracy may proceed very 
stealthily before the breaking point is reached. The individual 
occurrences which induce to it may not be susceptible of proof, 
and may singly not be very important, but their cumulative 
effect may be great, and even devastating. The check of an 
enlightened public opinion, so powerful in our own country to 
resist any such tendencies, is wholly lacking in India. The 
progress in restraining corruption has come, not from the pressure 
of public opinion in India, but from the application to Indian 
conditions of the standards which the Government and its higher 
services have brought with them from England. This is one of 
the reasons which must have influenced the Commission in the 
insistence that they place upon the preservation of a British 
element in the services. But, even with all the safeguards for 
the services which are recommended, there is no certainty that 
British recruits will be forthcoming, while, on the other hand, 
under the proposed Constitution, the influence that the services 
can bring to bear on the conduct of public affairs must obviously 
be much weaker in comparison with the past. The public 
servant had the assurance of support from the Government if he 
did his duty manfully. That assurance is even now much 
reduced, and in the future there may be no such assurance at all. 
A right of retiring on proportionate pension is not complete 
compensation for the loss of a secure career, and it at best offers 
only a very negative attraction to induce high-class recruits to 
enter the services. Nevertheless, the Commission deserves the 
gratitude of the services both for the generous tribute that it 
pays to their labours in the cause of India and for the recom- 
mendations that it makes in the hope of preserving them. This 
recommendation is in marked contrast to the defeatist proposal 
of at least one provincial Government that the security services 
must be provincialised for the gratification of provincial Ministers. 

The Commissioners attach supreme importance to the extra- 


ordinary powers proposed for the provincial Governors and the 
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Governor-General. The necessity for such powers is often 
admitted, even by politicians, in the abstract, but their use in 
the concrete is a very different matter. The strain upon the 
Governor and the Governor-General to decide when the time has 
come to use these powers is bound to be very great. Even in 
the last few years there have been instances when they should 
have, but have not, been used. No instruments of instructions 
can be drawn up which do not somewhere conflict with one 
‘another, and wherever the observance of one instruction seems to 
involve the neglect of another the Governor, being a human 
being, will be tempted to follow the line of least resistance. A 
decision one way may raise a storm of clamour ; a decision the 
other may sacrifice an interest which is unable to make its protest 
heard. It is obvious, therefore, that the selection of men for 
Governorships will be more difficult in the future than it has 
been in the past. Will the right men be forthcoming, and will 
they be selected ? 

The Commission’s scheme for a ‘Federal Assembly’ to 
replace the present Legislative Assembly gives effect to a very 
important principle—namely, that the members of the new 
Assembly should bedelegates to represent the provinces, and not 
the representatives of constituencies too large and too ignorant 
to establish any real connexion between the member and his 
constituency. Thus Bengal and Madras may have an inherent 
right to governing Bengalis and Madrasis, but such right cannot 
possibly extend to other parts of India. Only British rule made 
it possible to combine these countries and races under one Govern- 
ment, and only British rule can keep them combined. The 
fact that British authority has been exercised over several 
different peoples does not give these peoples any inherent right 
whatsoever to exercise authority over each other. All the right 
that they do possess is to see that in matters which pertain to 
the Central Power the interests of their own particular race are 
not subordinated to the interests of others. This necessity is 
met by the system of delegation which the Commission proposes. 

The Simon Commission’s scheme of progress represents a 
series of hopes based upon a true statement of facts, many of 
which tend to make the realisation of these hopes primd facie very 
remote. It isa bold and brave attempt to keep India united and 
secure without repudiating the rash announcement made by Mr. 
Montagu. That announcement was made without any pre- 
liminary survey of the conditions. If the Simon Commission had 
made their survey in 1917, and Mr. Montagu had deferred any 
announcement until the results of such a survey were in his 
hands, then the history of Indian reforms would have been 
written differently. 
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And what comes after ? 

Each day the situation becomes more fraught with peril, 
For the last three years the policy followed in India has been to 
placate, if it were possible, a Hindu Congress which is set upon 
bringing British rule to an end, and each attempt to conciliate 
and placate has merely served to increase both the demands 
themselves and the insolent vehemence with which they are 
pressed. The great error has been to mistake a conspiracy led by 
Brahmins for a true national demand, and this mistake is being 
repeated every day. How is it possible to secure by conciliation 
the surrender of enemies who are flushed with success, and who 
believe that victory is within their grasp? The Constitution pro- 
posed by the Commission, or any other form of Constitution 
which can be devised to meet the facts, can only be workable if 
legislative bodies include a substantial majority—to use Mr, 
Baldwin’s favourite expression—of ‘men of goodwill.’ If this 
had been secured in the past, then even dyarchy would have 
proved a success. But if, under the new Constitution, the ‘ men 
of goodwill’ cannot find seats upon the Legislature, neither this 
nor any other Constitution can succeed. The ‘ Round Table 
Conference’ has now taken the place of the Simon Report in 
Indian political eyes. Sir John Simon’s letter to the Prime 
Minister was intended to provide for a consultation between 
representatives of Great Britain, British India, and the Indian 
princes as to the best method by which the Indian States could 
be fitted into a Constitution for Greater India, and it was sug- 
gested because the Commission’s original terms of reference had 
not directly extended to the problem of the Indian princes. This 
plain objective, contemplated by Sir John Simon, has become so 
broadened that it has developed into a conference at which Indian 
politicians of all shades expect to make their demands, and expect 
the British Parliament to accept and give effect to them. If the 
Congress condescends to attend the Round Table Conference at 
all, the demand it must make will be for immediate full self- 
government similar to that existing in Canada or Australia, with 
a short period of grace by the end of which the British troops will 
be withdrawn. This is indeed the demand, if slightly disguised, 
which is put forward by the so-called Liberals, whose only claim 
to the title of ‘ moderate ’ is that, while they give lip disapproval 
of the civil disobedience campaign, they protest vigorously against 
any steps taken by the Government to defeat it. 

The Government of India would appear to be bracing itself 
to treat the Simon Report as an interesting exhibit in the case, 
which shows the inability even of the men who composed the 
Commission to understand the situation. Yet it is these men 


alone who have had the unique opportunity of an intensive 
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examination of the problem without the influence of long years 
of Indian administration. Such action, if persisted in by the 


Government of India, is bound to lead to a crisis. Under the 


atmosphere which has been produced by the continuous policy of 
surrender before the ambitions of a tiny minority, supported by 
a venomous Press, defeatism is spreading among millions of 
Indians otherwise prepared to be loyal, among European busi- 
ness men, who are so shortsighted as to prefer temporary relief 
from boycott pressure, even at the cost of surrender, and at the 
risk of future extinction, and, finally, among many stout-hearted 
Government servants who fear that the slide down the slope has 
gone so far, and has become so rapid, that no Government which 
they can find in sight will be strong enough to stay it. 

The goodwill necessary for the working of the Simon scheme, 
or any other scheme with the same objective, can only be secured 
if the men of evil will are defeated and discredited. It is impos- 
sible to rally loyal friends unless they can feel absolutely sure 
that they will not be abandoned to the tender mercy of the 
extremists. 

The world is watching with intense interest the course of the 
crisis, and the whole of the British Empire is deeply concerned in 
the decision that will have to be made. There is imminent danger 
lest the British Government should be tempted to buy by sur- 
render a temporary relief which can only put off the ultimate 
crisis by a very short period. The interests at stake are not the 
grandeur of the British Empire alone, but the peace and happiness 
of many millions of men. 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 





THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


No special exertion is needed to discover the origin of the idea 
which led to the United States of Europe. It stares us in the 
face. The very name under which it is discussed shows that it 
springs from the contemplation of the United States of America, 
In a sense, no doubt, the trend towards a European federation is 
but natural as a further stage in the evolution which gradually 
formed European nations by grouping together smaller units. 
Yet it is ‘ but natural ’ only in the somewhat sophisticated atmo- 
sphere of historically trained minds. The United States of Europe 
as a new, wider, and higher unity completing the historical evolu- 
tion of England, France, Spain, Germany, and Italy does not 
appeal to us as possessing the same historically vital quality which 
these national evolutions themselves seem to have. 

There is no doubt, at all events, that the determining factor 
which attracted the attention of publicists and statesmen to the 
idea of an United States of Europe was the existence of the United 
States of America. It may be argued that the United States of 
America had existed for nearly a century and a half. Yes. 
They existed. But Europe paid no attention to them. The 
war here, as in everything else, made all the difference, for it was 
the war that brought out the dramatic contrast between the 
disunited States of Europe and the United States of America. 
In a sense, it may be said that the war was lost by Europe and won 
by America. In a sense only. The phrase is but one of those 
hasty journalistic sentences which are like neat travelling cases 
requiring much compression in the packing and much kit left out. 
But somehow or other the very simplicity of the contrast struck 
the imagination, particularly when, as a result of the insane 
economic and financial consequences of the war, the United States 
of America rapidly became the wealthiest country in the world, 

It was then that people looked up their political economy 
manuals and discovered the classic counter-argument of the 
English free traders against the protectionists, who gave the 
United States of America as a brilliant example of prosperity 
through protection. According to free trade adepts the United 


States of America owe their prosperity to the fact that they — 
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tute the widest free trade area in the world. The lesson for 
Europe was obvious. The Continent, it was said, is held in 
economic thraldom by a network of customs barriers which make 
trade and industry as precarious as they used to be in medieval 
nations and for the same reasons. And the conclusion was no 
less obvious : let us abolish all these frontiers, and by setting up 
a European federation let us create a Continental unit on a par 
with that of the United States of America. 

Such are the origins of what became known as Pan-Europa, 
The movement found a leader of unusual charm and intellectual 
distinction in Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. It was, and still is, 
one of the most potent factors for peace and intelligent manage- 
ment of international affairs in the field, and by providing a wide 
yet definite background for Franco-German conversations it 
rendered, and is still rendering, invaluable service to the cause of 
peace. 

The next step was frankly official. M. Briand as the Foreign 
Secretary of the French Republic, and not merely in his private 
capacity, brought together all the European first delegates at the 
League Assembly in 1929 and put before them the general lines 
of a scheme for a European federation. Since then, at the request 
of the delegates concerned, M. Briand has drafted a memorandum 
which he has submitted to all the European Governments. This 
memorandum may briefly be summed up as follows : 

The principle of European solidarity to be recognised by 
all European nations ; 

A federation of European nations to be set up ; 

The federation to respect the national sovereignty of every 
confederate State ; 

The federation to be organised within the juridical and 
institutional framework of the League of Nations ; 

The federation to leave untouched all European affairs at 
present under the jurisdiction of the League, but to concern 
itself with those which are left out ; 

The federation to have an organisation composed of a 
conference (analogous to the League Assembly), a committee 
(corresponding to the League Council), and a secretariat. 


Now, the first criticism that comes to the mind is that a parallel 
between the United States of America and the United States of 
Europe is but one of those false similarities which Pascal compares 
to painted windows for the sake of symmetry. Much as Cali- 
fornia may differ from Maine, and Florida from Nebraska, the 
idea that the States of America and the nations of Europe are 
comparable entities is a most serious error. The States of America 
are a cross between natural environments as determined by 
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geography and climate on the one hand and artificial divisions cut 
on the map of a new country filled with uprooted immigrants, 
A few centuries hence California and Maine may differ in spirit 
as much as Portugal and Finland, but nowadays they do not. 
For Europe, in the relatively small territory which she occupies, 
is perhaps the richest creator of different cultures and ways of 
living that the earth has known. And it is this extraordinary 
wealth of human spirit and its manifestation in twenty centuries 
of history which is the specific quality of European life. 

Just as the consciousness of our separate personality is at the 
root of our instinct of preservation and of our ambition, so the 
consciousness of a national culture and spirit is the cause of the 
nationalism of European nations. Security (preservation) and 
conquest (ambition) are national forms of life with the individual 
varieties of which we are fully familiar. The turbulent history 
of Europe may be explained in this way as the outcome of the 
exceptional wealth of national spirits in our continent. It is in 
vain that economic considerations are put forward in the belief 
that they will ultimately deal a death-blow to national separatism. 
Such an idea could only have sprung up in an epoch saturated 
with economics such as ours. But the fact is that, just as with 
individuals, nations put a certain number of things above 
economics ; and in particular the things which guarantee their 
separate existence as nations. 

Hence that nationalism, despite our economists, dictates 
economic life and not economic life nationalism ; hence the uses 
and the abuses of protection. Viewed in this light, the comparison 
of economic conditions between Europe and the United States of 
America becomes illuminating. True, the vast free trade area of 
the United States is an economic asset. But how is it possible ? 
Because what is lost by one State is gained by another State 
within the same national allegiance. When, as in recent years, 
cotton-spinning began to emigrate southward, New England 
suffered economic hardships, yet no ill feeling ensued because it 
all happened within the same family. What if the loss of 
Germany had been the gain of France or Poland ? The economic 
aspect of things must wait on the political, and no unity of 
European economics is possible until Europe feels herself one. 

With his usual penetration M. Briand has seen this point in all 
its importance. In his memorandum the need of solving political 
matters first is clearly emphasised. But what are these political 
matters ? To enunciate them would be a hopeless task. Every- 
thing is political. I have seen political battles rage in Geneva 
over such matters as ‘ white slave ’ traffic or Esperanto. Every- 
thing is political, because directly or indirectly everything touches 
that feeling of separate personality which is glorified under the 
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proud and vain name of sovereignty. Now the important point 
is that this feeling of separate personality is as strong between 
European nations as it is between European and non-European 
nations, or, in other words, there is no political basis for a Euro- 
pean federation which does not ipso facto provide a basis for a 
world federation. 

This is an obvious fact. The idea that a continent provides a 
basis for union is fallacious. It is, in fact, an American idea 
born of a hasty generalisation of the American experience. It is 
true enough for the United States of America—though, again, we 
do not know how absurd it may. appear to the Californians and 
New Yorkers of 2100 A.D.—but it breaks down even in the North 
American continent, as anyone who has spoken with Canadians 
and Mexicans will have realised. It has but little value in South 
America, a continent of dispersion. It means but little in Asia, 
where the connexion between Siberia and Syria is mil, even 
though the chain Japan-China~—India-Indo-China may present 
a semblance of continuity to far-off eyes. It means nothing in 
Europe. We could imagine political evolutions which might 
bring about a federation of Spain with some South American 
countries, or of England with the United States of America, or of 
Italy with Egypt, or of Greece with Asia Minor, with less difficulty 
than a federation uniting Sweden with Serbia and Portugal with 
Norway. The links that unite European nations between them- 
selves are at most as strong as, and often less strong than, those 
which unite any of them with non-European nations such as the 
United States, the Argentine Republic, or Japan. 

Furthermore, the best machinery for furthering European and 
world union is already in existence. The League, with its Court 
and Labour Office, has many advantages over the European 
federation which M. Briand advocates. The first advantage is 
that the League exists and has behind it ten years of experience 
and considerable success. The second advantage is that the 
League brings to bear on European matters the co-operation of 
non-European nations. This is a most invaluable asset both on 
the theoretical or moral and on the practical or political plane. 
It is right that the principle of world unity should be emphasised 
by handing over European affairs to bodies in which all the world 
is represented, and the League thus remains above the reproach of 
provincialism which a strictly European body might call forth 
and would probably deserve. Then experience has shown that 
non-European co-operation brings in a soothing element by 
providing a certain number of judicial detached members for the 
committees concerned. On the ground of procedure, therefore, 
there seems to be no advantage in the new plan. 

It is doubtful, moreover, whether more machinery should be 
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created while full use is not made of the available institutions. 
It is obvious’ that the Council, the Assembly, and the Secretariat 
are not working at full efficiency. This is truer still of the Court. 
Either these institutions are held up by difficulties or they are 
not. For instance, the Balkans, the Italo-Serbian difficulties, 
the Franco-Italian difficulties, are allowed to drift. Numerous 
conflicts of a judicial nature are held up on their way to the Court. 
Does anyone believe that a strictly European organisation would 
do more ? The'number of Assembly resolutions shelved without 
results, of conventions unratified, is already large. Is it wise to 
add to the list of international organisations while those already 
in existence are not used to the best advantage owing to passive 
resistance, remissness, suspicion, and even active opposition, on 
the part of most if not of all nations ? 

There is another danger. We are asked to contemplate a 
simultaneous working of the world League and of the European 
federation. Some meetings would be world meetings, others 
would be meetings of Europeans only. This would presumably 
apply to the Assembly (which would shed some of its members to 
become the European Conference), to the Council (which, shorn 
of its Asiatics and South Americans, would become a European 
Committee), to the Commissions (which would be equally operated 
upon to become Europeanised), possibly to the Secretariat. 
No one with any experience of Geneva should doubt of the 
disastrous effects of such a scheme on the feeling of world solidarity 
which it is so important to foster in our day. The loss in world 
solidarity would be infinitely greater than the gain in European 
solidarity by such a procedure. Every method tending to set up 
a barrier where no barrier was in existence before should be 
considered as in direct opposition to the best interests of the 
world. 

But it may be argued that there are a number of European 
problems unsolved, and that until we solve them even our present 
world League must mark time. We have therefore to examine 
whether it is a fact that there are such things as European 
problems. Bearing in mind that such things as minorities and 
other after-effects of the peace treaties, such as the administration 
of the Saar territory and of Dantzig, are explicitly League affairs, 
it would seem quite safe to say that there are no European 
problems whatsoever—none, at any rate, that really matter. 
For Europe comprises four world Powers, and there are no 
important European questions which do not affect at least one of 
them. Every time a world Power is involved in a problem the 
problem becomes ipso facto a world problem. This is particularly 
clear in the case of England. Every important European ques- 
tion touches English interests and thereby becomes a world 
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question. That is why, by the way, the plans for a United States 
of Europe without England may be described as what is known in 
Spain as ‘a hare pie without hare.’ But the moment England 
is involved in a problem the United States and Japan are bound to 
be concerned init. It is difficult to see, therefore, how a European 
federation could tackle any serious question with any degree of 
efficiency in the absence of the United States of America, of Japan, 
and presumably of England. 

There remains the problem of security. In a review of.a 
world subject from a world point of view—such as the present 
lines should be—candour and plain speaking have a first claim on 
the author. I may perhaps be forgiven for dissenting, as I am 
about to do, from the views often aired in this country on the 
problem of security and sanctions. M. Briand’s scheme has been 
coldly received in many quarters as yet another attempt to 
organise sanctions and to surround the European status quo with 
a fortified line of treaties and covenants. The argument of M. 
Briand’s English critics rests on the assumption that such a scheme 
would be effective, for neither the European status quo nor the 
idea of sanctions enjoys much favour in British public opinion. 
But the matter must be discussed a little more closely. 

Let us first examine the vexed question of the status quo, 
Can the race which invented the marvellous notion of fair play 
forget that the European status quo. was the outcome of a treaty 
in which the status quos of the other four parts of the world were 
defined ? Surely not. Then why all these attacks on the French 
and Polish gains in Europe while Great Britain digests in peace 
her gains in Africa, Asia, and the Pacific? But let that pass for 
the present, and let us grant for a while that the European 
status quo alone must go. How is it to go? By war? Obviously 
a suicidal policy for Great Britain as well as for Europe. Then 
why object to a system which aims at guaranteeing that peaceful 
methods only are to be used in political changes? The charge 
that the French insistence on sanctions seeks to perpetuate the 
status quo may be true, but the fact that the system of sanctions 
itself would perpetuate the status quo is not substantiated. A 
determined Great Britain could do much, and in co-operation 
with a determined America she could do all, to ensure that the 
application of the system of sanctions would 

(a) Remove all war from the sphere of practical politics ; 

(6) Permit a revision of the status quo on statesmanlike lines 

with the co-operation of that great statesman, Time. 

But the universal nature of the problem must be recognised 
first. There is no European status quo. There is only a world 
status quo which can only be dealt with in a world way, and so 
this problem, which is one of the aspects of the problem. of 
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security, cannot be solved on a strictly European basis—certainly 
not without England, almost certainly not without America. 

As for the problem of sanctions itself, it will never be properly 
understood unless it be treated on its own merits and irrespec- 
tively of the aims and intentions of the nations that argue it. 
It is often discussed by the French on its military side. Will 
sanctions be effective? Let us have a general staff, plans of 
campaign, machinery. This attitude is merely provincial. It is 
the result of that Rhine obsession which the French suffer, not 
unnaturally perhaps, but which seriously impairs their fine 
universal quality of mind. In England, on the other hand, the 
problem is often argued politically. ‘ This country will never 
fight for . . . this, or against . . . that.’ That empirical argu- 
ment is often used in a way which might lead significant observers 
to doubt of the sincerity wherewith this country signed and 
ratified the Covenant. The problem of sanctions should never be 
discussed in either of these short-sighted ways. It is predomi- 
nantly a moral and a psychological problem. 

From the psychological point of view the key to the problem 
lies in this fact—that while institutions may be effective in 
preventing war, they are almost certain to fail in stopping it 
once it has begun. Therefore the English who argue ‘this 
country will never fight for this, or against that’ place themselves 
on the same wrong plane on which the French stand with their 
military obsession. The true problem of sanctions arises in the 
pre-war stage. It is only by a very clear and determined decision 
to fight if necessary in certain precise and determined circum- 
stances that the world can hope never to see those precise and 
determined circumstances arise. The problem for England is 
that, whatever she may wish, she will not be able to stand out of 
any first-rate war in Europe, and therefore better for her to take 
the risk of promising war on her terms to ensure peace than 
of running into war by refusing to ensure the peace on her terms. 
There is no life without risks, and the anti-sanction school in this 
country seem to the neutral eye to have taken the riskier risk of 
the two. 

But the problem is also moral. The Covenant rests on the 
idea of world solidarity, and the condemnation of the world 
aggressor is the natural outcome of such recognition. There is 
no choice between the recognition of a world law to apply to all 
and the claim of the national law to remain supreme arbiter. 
The proud and uncompromising attitude of the United States 
on the plane of unrestricted national sovereignty—a proud and 
uncompromising attitude which even the Kellogg Pact has not 
abated in the least—followed by the less clear but not very much 
more satisfactory attitude of Great Britain in her shrinking away 
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from the system of sanctions towards the system of unrestricted 
British sovereignty, has had deplorable moral effects in the 
public opinion of the world during the last ten years. Thus, for 
instance, though it would be grossly unfair to attribute to either 
Washington or London any political responsibility in the Franco- 
Italian difficulties, there is not the shadow of a doubt that if 
Washington had remained faithful to the Wilson ideal and London 
faithful to the Cecil ideal not even Signor Mussolini himself would 
have dared speak as he did in Florence and Milan, with, by the 
way, the mildest possible objection on the part of the British 
Press. 

In the circumstances it seems difficult to object to M. Briand’s 
efforts—assuming that they are inspired in the security-complex 
of France, which is the truth, but not the whole truth—particu- 
larly at the moment when Great Britain turns down the Channel 
Tunnel for reasons which ultimately, and in the absence of any 
better arguments, must be assumed to rest on an equal security- 
complex. This clears the ground from the objection against the 
scheme usually put forward in England. It is as well that it 
should be so, for the idea of a European federation can then be 
discussed on its own merits. Its shortcomings and the misguided 
analogies which stand at its basis have already been discussed in 
the preceding pages. It remains to be said, however, that, from 
the moral point of view, the fact that a great nation should put 


forward such a bold ‘departure in international politics from an 
official platform is in itself an impressive sign of the times, and one 
which is bound to react favourably on that general evolution 
towards the political manifestation of world unity in adequate 
institutions which has been progressing before our eyes, though 
with differing fortunes, since the Peace Conference. 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA, 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE AS AN ECONOMIC 
FAMILY 


II 


THE question of industrial co-operation in the Empire has 
received much greater consideration owing to its closer relation 
to the tariff problem, and it will be enough to refer very briefly 
here to this part of the subject. Apart from tariffs, something 
is already being done, and much more might well be done, by the 
interchange of ideas between manufacturers in different parts of 
the Empire. There would seem to be scope for far-reaching 
agreements regarding the specialisation of particular forms of 
industrial production as well as for the standardisation of measures 
and methods, already mentioned as one of the purposes of the 
British Engineering Standards Association. The old habit of 
British manufacturers of regarding the Empire as merely the 
natural market for their industrial products, to be paid for by 
the Dominions and Colonies by the export of raw materials and 
foodstuffs, is one which dies hard. But it is an idea which has 
now been really given up by all the enlightened leaders of British 
industry, and once it is recognised in the Dominions that Great 
Britain is anxious as a member of the Imperial Economic Family 
to see industrial production flourish in the territories of its 
fellow-members, the opportunities for fruitful co-operation are 
immense. In matters of agricultural production progress has 
already been made in studying the special aptitudes of particular 
parts of the Empire for the production of specialised crops. The 
avoidance of over-production and cut-throat competition, par- 
ticularly in tropical products, is essentially a matter for Imperial 
economic co-operation. The industrialist might learn much from 
what is being attempted in the province of agriculture. 

Space will not permit of more than a short reference to other 
forms of economic co-operation, in the field of transport, avia- 
tion, migration, social services, medical services, education. The 
British Empire would seem to offer an ideal vantage ground for 
the use of the film for visual education and for spreading among 
the backward races of the Empire, more intelligently than has 
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yet been done by the efforts to impart literary education, as well 
as more effectively, the teachings of twentieth-century biology, 
psychology, hygiene and medicine. Soviet Russia has made full 
use for her own propagandist purposes of the possibilities of films. 
If the British Empire is to have as the basis of its free association 
something of that common background of ideas and ideals for 
which, in relation to the Dominions, reliance has been placed 
mainly on the racial and cultural affiliations of the white English- 
speaking peoples, it must pay special attention to the use of the 
film and broadcasting. 

The creation a year ago of Imperial and International Com- 
munications, Limited, represented a first attempt to establish a 
great Imperial public utility company whose purpose should be 
to provide the Empire with the greatest possible facilities for 
communication by cables and wireless at the least possible cost 
consistent with the maintenance of strategic cables. The 
company owed its being to the recommendation of a special 
Imperial Conference which sat during 1928. The instigation: to 

study the subject from an Imperial standpoint came in particular 
‘ from Canada and Australia, who were not content to see the 
Pacific cable, in which considerable sums belonging to the 
taxpayers of Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
were invested, put out of business by the competition of wireless 
services run, by the British Post Office. Imperial and Inter- 
national Communications, Limited, is subject to a considerable 
measure of Governmental control. Its dividend is limited, and 
it has undertaken serious obligations of a strategic character. 
It is supervised as regards its policy and rates generally by an 
Imperial committee, the Communications Advisory Committee, 
consisting of representatives appointed by the Governments of 
Great Britain and each of the Dominions, together with one 
representative of the Colonial Empire. This great Imperial 
public utility company now controls practically all the external 
telegraphic services of the Empire. The company is only at the 
beginning of its difficult and complicated task, and has many 
obstacles to surmount. Still, given wholehearted co-operation 
with the Governments of the Empire, the company should be in 
a position to render signal services to the commerce and trade of 
the Empire and to the knitting together of friendly intra-Imperial 
relations. It is a corporation of a rather special type, combining 
private capital and initiative and commercial management with 
a large measure of Governmental control, exercised, be it noted, 
not by one Government of the Empire on behalf of all the others, 
but by all the Governments of the Empire, and some features of 
its set-up may well prove a model for the organisation of other 
Imperial services, 
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A word must be said on the subject of Imperial financial 
co-operation. As already pointed out, the Empire is on. balance 
still an exporter of capital, in spite of the fact that the develop- 
ment of its Imperial heritage calls for new capital investment 
far in excess of the available supply. Throughout their history, 
and in particular since the passing of the Colonial Stock Act in 
1900, the Dominions and the Colonies have been able to obtain 
funds in London on specially favourable terms, a form of pre- 
ference to which full value is not always given either in the 
Dominions or in this country by the more exuberant advocates 
of preferential tariffs. But there would seem to be/ room ior 
greater financial co-operation than at present exists.. Finance, 
like shipping, is far more prone to take an international, than an 
Imperial view of its functions and opportunities, and there is 
little, if any, conscious effort or organised machinery for directing 
the available capital of the Empire into those channels of Imperial 
investment which are most likely to contribute the maximum 
benefit to the Empire as a whole, Recent events in Australia 
have emphasised the foresight of Mr. Bruce in setting up an 
inter-State body to advise on projects for capital development 
put forward by the various States of the Commonwealth, and 
likely, if not wisely supervised, to lead not only to the over- 
straining of the borrowing powers of Australia, but also to 
preference being given to projects less attractive and less 
immediately urgent than others which were being squeezed out. 
Is it out of the question to establish some Imperial machinery of 
an advisory character capable of doing for the Empire services 
similar to those which the Australian body is doing for the 
Commonwealth ? 

An attempt has been made thus far to paint with a broad 
brush a picture of what is being done to promote Imperial 
economic co-operation, and of the machinery which is in existence 
for the purpose. Before considering what more could be done, 
and in particular what the next Imperial Economic Conference 
should aim at doing, it is necessary to examine shortly the 
questions: Why is it being done? Why is Imperial economic 
co-operation thought desirable? What is, or should. be, the 
relation of the British Imperial Economic Family to other great 
economic groups in the world? These questions call for clear 
thinking and an honest answer. There are honest doubts and 
hesitations in the minds of some of those whose willing assent and 
active help is needed in the cause of Imperial economic co-opera- 
tion. Friends of the League of Nations sometimes fear that work 
for Imperial unity may prove incompatible with work for 
international peace. These fears are fostered by the glib 
application of militaristic terms and metaphors to economics, 
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and by that sixteenth-century political mentality ‘which, in 
defiance of twentieth-century science, persists in regarding war 
= aggression as the natural aim and object of a nation or ah 

group of nations. Propaganda for Empire free trade 
pa often suggests that what is desired is a self-sufficing Imperial 
economic unit, aggressively exclusive, enclosed within prohibitive 
tariff walls. Exuberant publicists in all languages picture a 
future with the United States of Europe, the British Imperial 
Economic Unit, the United States of America, Russia, and the 
Far Eastern group confronting each other in a merciless economic 
struggle leading inevitably to new wars. Typical is a recent 
book’ by an American entitled America Conquers Britain. Its 
conclusion, at the end of 400 pages, is summed up in the following 
sentences : 


No one knowing the facts can say honestly that the British and 
American economic empires are not belligerent rivals, - No one 
knowing the facts can say that hands-across-the-sea speeches on naval 
disarmament truces have removed the danger of armed war which 
historically has resulted from such economic wart... . Either the 
supremacy of America will ‘be tecvgnised by’ Britain in peace, or that 
supremacy will be asserted in battles of blood. - British policy to-day 
—whether commercial, naval, or political—is conditioned by one inexorable 
fact: She is an overpopulated, dependent, exposed island. As a major 
world power her days are numbered. - What chance has Britain 
against America? Or what chance has the world ? 


It would be a great mistake to pay serious attention to such 
apocalyptic outpourings, or to be misled into accepting for a 
moment such a challenge to a fight to the finish. It is equally 
idle to pretend that desire for economic defence is not an important 
factor in promoting the ideal of Imperial economic co-operation. 
Modern science and modern machinery demand a wider sphere 
of action than can any longer be provided within the narrow 
limits of the British Isles. The time has indeed gone by when 
Great Britain by herself can maintain, not merely her pre 
ponderating commercial and industrial position in the world, but 
any reasonable economic life for her people. In the period of 
industrial depression through which we have been passing it is a 
great tonic to be reminded of our remarkable achievement in 
maintaining against heavy odds a standard of life for our workers 
far in excess of that offered to their fellows in any part of Europe. 
That this has been done on the basis of high labour costs is 
evidence of an extraordinary level of general efficiency which 
belies the lugubrious jeremiads to which we have been made to 
listen both at home and abroad. But we cannot maintain the 
position indefinitely unless we organise our economic life as a 
member of some much larger economic group. If it is right to 
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nee as aggressive the belief that there are British standards, 
tish traditions, and a British way of life which have‘ made, 
and are capable still of making, a big contribution to the welfare 
and happiness of humanity and are worth preserving and 
defending, then the conception of a British Empire Economic 
Family is open to objection. But there is nothing aggressive in 
such a belief. The internationalist should never forget that the 
better is the enemy of the good. The approach to a rational 
organisation of the world is through the diversity in unity of a 
number of economic families, each contributing a certain indivi- 
duality of culture. The time for a single world economic unit 
has not yet arrived, if it ever can arrive. The world needs.an 
organised British Empire Economic Family and an organised 
European Economic Family to take their place alongside of the 
great economic unit of the United States. A single economic 
group as strong and as young and as vital as the United States 
cannot but threaten danger to the world and to itself if it has’ no 
counterparts and makeweights to preserve some sort of economic 
equilibrium. However just and idealistic, the United States 
cannot concentrate in themselves and preserve for future genera- 
tions all that the spirit of man has inherited from the past. The 
tight way to meet such utterances as those just quoted is to 
prove that the British Empire is more than a dependent European 
island, and that by organising itself as an economic family it is 
ready to take its place alongside the United States of America 
and the United States of Europe and other large-scale economic 
groupings as a potent instrument in developing a rationally 
ordered world of peacefully associated harmoniously collaborating 
States. Only so can modern science, with its ever-increasing 
control over the secrets of Nature, fully serve mankind and open 
up to the whole of humanity opportunities of material well-being 
and higher standards of attainment and aspiration compared 
with which the material achievements of the United States of 
to-day will seem but faint harbingers of the dawn. 

There is little need to counter the objection that Britain, 
being geographically a part of Europe, ought to throw in her lot 
with the European Economic Family. Some good Europeans 
have for centuries deplored the equivocal position of England in 
relation to Europe. But her aloofness is a geographic and 
historical fact. Nor would her admission to a European Economic 
Family help Europe. Britain is Europe’s most important 
market, and her adhesion would make the European group 
impossibly lopsided. Even without Britain Europe has an undue 
proportion of industrial capacity and an insufficient supply of 
raw materials and foodstuffs. Britain's membership of the 
British Empire Economic Family will not prevent her from 
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continuing to render the services she has rendered to Europe as 
the financial centre of the world and the exchange market 
between Europe and the United States. 

A further source of hesitation as to the desirability of an 
organised Imperial Economic Family is to be found within the 
family circle. The ‘little Englander ’ is not quite extinct in this 
country. Voices may still be heard stigmatising the ‘ All Red 
Route ’ as the ‘ All Red Rot ’ and complaining that the taxpayer 
of this country is to be bled white for the benefit of the Dominions 
and the Colonies. In India, which has more to gain from and 
more to contribute to an organised economic Empire group than 
any other single member, the politically minded are too much 
occupied with questions of constitutional status to be able to 
regard the idea of economic co-operation with the rest of the 
Empire in reasonable perspective. In some at least of the 
Dominions there are uneasy suspicions that the enthusiasm in 
Great Britain for economic co-operation with the rest of the 
Empire may conceal or connote an attempt to put economic 
limitations on their political autonomy. The reply to this class 
of objection is that the approach to the economic organisation of 
the Empire can only be along the line of free association and 
willing co-operation, that any attempt at domination in the 
economic sphere is as fatal to the Empire as an attempt to 
reintroduce political dictation. For many years to come Great 
Britain’ can and should remain the intellectual centre of the 
Empire, and in that capacity as well as in others she is entitled, 
and indeed is called upon, to give the lead to the rest of the 
Empire, above all in the spirit of service which has grown with 
and justified the growth of the British Empire. But Britain 
cannot and dare not approach the problem of Imperial economic 
co-operation in a selfish mood which asks continually what she is 
going to get out of it. If she gives the right lead, the Empire 
will respond in the same spirit, seeing the vision of the greatest 
good of the whole in the active co-operation of each part. For 
the rest, the discovery of the right machinery for economic 
co-operation and how best to bring it into being is perhaps the 
crucial problem on which more than any other depends the 
readiness of the Empire to accept the ideal of an Imperial 
, Economic Family and work for its early translation into fact. 
It remains then to consider this question—how to improve and 
extend the machinery and technique of economic co-operation, 
together with the question what more can be done than is being 
done, and what the next Imperial Economic Conference should 
aim at doing. 

Perhaps the most important contribution that the coming 
Imperial Conference could make to the promotion of Imperial 
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economic co-operation would come from a study of the constitu- 
tional machinery of such co-operation. As already pointed out, 
this question of machinery has been much neglected, and the 
terms of reference of such bodies as the Imperial Economic 
Committee and the Imperial Shipping Committee are restricted. 
The Imperial War Graves Commission, on the other hand, has 
proved the possibility of going much further, and its development 
indicates that it is not out of the question to aim at the establish- 
ment of an Imperial Economic Council, appointed and in some 
degree financially supported on a free and equal basis by all the 
Empire Governments. To this Council would be affiliated all 
existing intra-Imperial bodies, such as the Executive Council of 
the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux and the various Imperial 
committees, and it would be the focus for new bodies hereafter 
created. Its function would be to deliberate and advise upon all 
economic questions which do not raise major political issues. 
The creation of such a Council would imply a permanent staff 
under the control of an authoritative body meeting at not too 
infrequent intervals. There seems to be no alternative to 
London for the headquarters of the permanent staff, but it should 
be possible to arrange for the Council to choose some other venue 
than London for occasional meetings. The permanent staff 
should include officers from overseas, and travel throughout the 
Empire by members of the staff in the prosecution of its investi- 
gations should be an important feature of their duties. The 
Council and its staff should take care not to get an unduly 
administrative bias. Whitehall’s preoccupation with adminis- 
trative problems tends to affect the atmosphere of Imperial 
Conference meetings in London. Administrative problems loom 
still larger when Ministers return to their own capitals, Minor 
common problems of administration are followed up with 
considerable energy by the various Governments concerned, but 
the larger questions of Imperial economic co-operation are apt to 
be withdrawn into obscurity, only to be dragged out again when 
the next Conference comes round. The Empire might well take 
a lesson from the experience and methods of Geneva. The 
opportunity offered by the annual meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at Geneva suggests, moreover, a means 
whereby at least one meeting a year of the proposed Imperial 
Economic Council could be secured without undue demands upon 
the Governments of the more distant parts of the Empire. Every 
autumn Ministers and other influential representatives of the 
Dominion Governments, among whom a considerable number 
are well versed in practical problems of commerce, industry and 
finance, meet at Geneva. Practically all of them visit London 
on their way to or from Geneva. There should be little difficulty 
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in arranging for an annual meeting of the Imperial Economic 
Council in London about the same time of each year. 

Whether the coming Conference succeeds in achieving the 
establishment of such a Council or not, nothing should be done to 
hinder its ultimate realisation, and all possible steps should be 
taken to advance its coming. It is in any case of the first 
importance that the Home Government should invite special 
attention at that Conference to the whole question of the 
machinery of Imperial economic co-operation. With this end in 
view the remarkable growth of scientific co-operation within the 
Empire should be emphasised at the Conference, and the need 
for a corresponding development in other fields made clear. 
Existing achievements in true economic co-operation should be 
stressed and particular openings for extending that co-operation 
carefully fostered. Nothing but good can come of the explora- 
tion by the Conference both of the machinery and of the practical 
possibilities of economic co-operation. 

A full survey of the immense field outside all tariff questions 
which is waiting to be cultivated by the free co-operation of the 
Empire countries cannot be made here. To a certain extent the 
ground has already been opened up in the first part of this 
article.1 Some of the main heads may, however, be mentioned 
as examples. 

(a) Rationalisation of Industry. 

Rationalisation in Great Britain is the first essential need. 
If this is being actively attempted, and given a desire to co-operate 
and some common machinery for the scientific investigation of 
economic problems, there appears to be every prospect of 
gradually securing a more rational distribution of manufacturing 
industry within the Empire. Some tariffs, owing to difficulties 
of classification or to their general application, cause dislocation 
and expense out of all proportion to their value for revenue or 
protective purposes. Representative bodies of manufacturers 
in the industries concerned, meeting in different parts of the 
Empire, would surely produce results of mutual benefit. Their 
success would be certain if the Governments of the Empire were 
simultaneously studying the same problems in a spirit of co- 
operation. 

(b) Standardisation. 

Progress must necessarily be slow in taking full advantage 
of the opportunities within the Empire for standardisation in 
engineering and industry. Intense study and detailed docu- 
mentation are needed. ; 

(c) Statistics. 
Imperial Conferences in the past have drawn attention to the 
2 Nineteenth Century and After, July 1930. 
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need for greater uniformity in Empire statistics. Improvements 
have been effected, but fundamental differences still exist, and 
statistical information for the Empire as a whole is not readily 
obtainable, and where available is rarely analysed. Economic 
development and rationalisation, whether in agriculture or 
industry, depend largely on the supply of correct and comparable 
data. At present Imperial statistics are designed mainly to 
serve the varying needs of the local administrations, The 
emphasis laid on problems of administration in the atmosphere 
of Whitehall has very markedly influenced the treatment of the 
question of Imperial statistics, and the contrast with Geneva is 
here particularly noticeable,, Rearrangement of the existing 
data necessarily collected would assist comparability and com- 
_ pilation of statistics on an Empire basis. The development of 
Imperial statistics should do much to promote knowledge of 
Empire production, possibilities, conditions and progress. 
(d) Agricultural Intelligence. 

Co-operation between Empire countries in scientific agri- 
cultural research is, as has been shown, developing rapidly. 
The machinery for co-operation invented for the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Bureaux suggests methods of improving 
the machinery of other forms of economic co-operation. 
Organisations have been formed to facilitate the interchange on 
an Empire basis of information on agricultural research and so 
leadto joint attack oncommon problems. The Empire Marketing 
Board is directly stimulating co-operative agricultural research. 
But, apart from research, there is scope for further common 
effort in the collection and supply of information on problems 
connected with marketing—both general intelligence regarding 
sowings or crops coming to market in Empire and competing 
countries and information regarding grading, standardisation, 
and statutory regulations affecting imports and exports, etc. 

(e) Communications. 

The formation of the Imperial Shipging Committee and of 
Imperial and International Communications, Limited, offers 
evidence of the recognition by the Empire of the need for 
associating its various parts in matters affecting communications. 
The working of these bodies and their potentialities should be 
fully studied by the Conference, since the need for co-operation 
is increasing rather than decreasing. Problems connected with 
the development of air communications and of broadcasting 
within the Empire also require study. 

(f) Social Services. 

The successful results of co-operation in agricultural research 

suggest that great advantages would flow from closer contact 


between the public health services and medical research workers 
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of the Empire, including the tropical Governments. Only 
partial effect has been given to a number of resolutions put forward 
by the recent Imperial Educational Conference. The use of 
films for educational and health propaganda offers great possi- 
bilities. The human factor should never be omitted from 
economic study, and the Empire affords special opportunities for 
co-operation on subjects such as*social anthropology, ethnology, 
human dietetics, etc., not merely or mainly from the historical 
or antiquarian aspect, but from the standpoint of practical 
application to current problems. 
(g) Financial Co-operation. 

The Conference might with advantage turn its attention to 
measures for economising the use of gold and developing co- 
operation between the central banks of the Empire. Such 
co-operation would be of definite assistance in dealing with 
international monetary problems. For the economic develop- 
ment of the Empire more knowledge about movements of capital 
than is at present available would be of extreme value. The 
data for such study are very incomplete. The examination 
should aim not merely at establishing a balance of payments, 
but also at estimdting new savings and the extent of their 
application within and without the Empire. 

(4) Economic Relations between the Dominions and the 
Colonial Empire. 

The Conference might well turn its attention to one further 
aspect of Imperial economic co-operation. The world is becoming 
increasingly dependent upon tropical products, and Dominion 
Governments are beginning to recognise the importance to 
themselves of the economic development of the Colonial Empire, 
Some of the Dominions are already directly responsible for the 
administration of dependent territories, presenting human and 
economic problems parallel to those of the Colonial Empire of 
Great Britain. In the island of Nauru a first tentative step has 
already been taken in associating Britain and two of the 
Dominions in the administration of a tropical dependency. If: 
the British Empire is to become in any true sense an economic 
family the Dominions and India must be brought into closer 
relationship than at present with the Colonial Empire. The 
constitutional aspects of the subject are delicate and require 
careful exploration. It would probably be found, however, that 
Dominion Governments would appreciate an invitation to 
co-operate with the United Kingdom in the economic develop- 
ment of the Colonial Empire and to combine in studying both 
the constitutional and the practical problems which such co- 


operation involves. 
At a public dinner in celebration of Australia Day last 
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January Lord Passfield declared that ‘the soul of the British 
Empire requires more social tissue, and the opportunity would 
come to secure at the next Imperial Conference the means of 
expressing that sense of full Imperial co-operation.’ The 
opportunity is indeed a great one, and if the coming Conference 
succeeds in interpreting and giving practical shape to the vision 
of an Imperial Economic Family which is already envisaged, 
however dimly, by popular opinion, and, refusing to let itself be 
bogged in controversial questions of tariffs, insists on taking a 
broad survey of the needs and possibilities of the economic life 
of the Empire, the record of its achievements will bear com- 
parison even with the famous Conference of 1926. 


BasiL BLACKETT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RATIONALISATION AND THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


THE iron and steel industry is like the ash-tree Yggdrasil, whose 
roots embrace the world. Both technically and economically it 
is one of the most important, most far-reaching, and most 
complicated of all industries. No one save a trained metallurgist 
versed in the whole range of applied physical, chemical, and 
engineering knowledge is capable of charting the industry's 
technical domain; its economic importance, scope and com- 
plexity, on the other hand, are more easily surveyed and 
measured. The magnitude of the industry is shown by the 
volume and value of its output. Last year the world production 
of steel aggregated nearly 120,000,000 tons; that of pig iron 
amounted to nearly 100,000,000 tons; and the value of this 
colossal mass of metal cannot easily have been less than 
750,000,000/., and may well have been 1,000,000,000/.—the latter 
figure being equivalent to nearly one-quarter of Britain’s national 
income. 

Four-fifths of the world’s iron and steel is produced in five 
countries, the remainder being accounted for by the comparatively 
small output of a dozen other nations. The British industry 
ranks fourth in size amongst the giants of this family. Producing 
itself roughly one-twelfth of the world total, it is outstripped 
by the industries of the United States, Germany and France 
(including Lorraine and the Saar), which respectively account 
for one-half, one-seventh, and one-tenth of the whole. Neverthe- 
less, in Britain’s economy the iron and steel industry plays an 
important part. The net value of its output (excluding the cost 
of raw material) totalled roughly 60,000,000. in 1924; the gross 
value of its output (including the cost of raw materials) cannot 
have been less than 100,000,000/. in 1929. It employs directly 
250,000 persons, and a further 1,500,000 are engaged in industries, 
such as engineering and shipbuilding, whose products are mainly 
composed of fabricated iron and steel. It contributes some 
70,000,000/, to our exports, or more than any other industry 
‘except cotton. No single home in the country but depends 
directly on the iron and steel industry for dozens of necessities 
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and scores of amenities: No single industry throughout the land 
but finds iron and steel in some form indispensable to its activity 
and prosperity. Because, indeed, of the very diversity of the 
uses to which its products are put, the iron and steel industry is 
not’so much a single united trade as a congeries of trades, 
subdivided, interlocking, mutually dependent. Because of the 
weight and bulk of its raw materials, the immense size of its 
producing units, the large capital value of its blast furnaces, 
melting furnaces and rolling mills, the industry is specially 
exposed to the adverse effects of high transport charges and 
heavy local rates. Indeed, the industry’s very. complexity and 
size, which expose a large surface and innumerable sensitive 
parts to attack from every economic quarter, while lending it 
strength in good times, are responsible in bad times for a large 
part of its difficulties. As bitter experience has taught, this is 
notably true to-day. 

That the iron and steel industry in Great Britain has suffered 
for a decade from almost continuous depression is by now a 
commonplace. In the years immediately after the war the 
depression was world-wide, and in none of the great producing 
countries did the industry enjoy any degree of prosperity. The 
destruction and disorganisation caused by the war had paralysed 
trade, undermined saving and the will to save, and sapped the 
demand for capital goods. For the time being, therefore, the 
demand for iron and steel (which largely arises from saving and 
capital development) was also inadequate, whereas the industry’s 
productive capacity and potential supply were greatly in excess 
of current needs. Abroad the depression varied in duration. 
In the United States revival was accomplished and the pre-war 
output exceeded by 1923. In France and Belgium the war-time 
destruction of plant, equipment, and organisation took rather 
longer to repair, but by 1924 or 1925 both these countries had 
practically regained the level of pre-war output within their 
existing territories. In Germany the industry was severely hit 
by the territorial changes effected under the Treaty of Versailles ; 
great, though only temporary, damage was also done by the 
occupation of the Ruhr in 1923 ; and consequently recovery was 
delayed until a year or two after stabilisation. During the last 
four or five years, however, the iron and steel industry has 
forged rapidly ahead in the great Continental producing countries, 
while in the United States it has risen to heights previously un- 
dreamed of. 

In Britain, on the other hand, there has been no such recovery. 
A state of depression, the gravity of which increases with its 
duration, is still manifest throughout most branches of the 
industry. Although the output of steel has been larger in most 
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years since the war, and notably since 1927, than it was in 1973, 
the output of pig iron has fallen much below the pre-war level. 
In both sections production is far less than the physical capacity 
of existing British plant ; exports are about 15 per cent. smaller 
than in 1913, while imports are about 25 per cent. larger; 
unemployment has stood in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. 
or more for seven years ; prices have been most unsatisfactory ; 
and profits and dividends have been exiguous and in many cases 
non-existent. It is true that not all the industry, nor all of its 
constituent firms, present so black a record. The student of 
detail can refer, for example, to the relative prosperity of 1923, 
when Britain harvested domestic benefits from the troubles of 
the Ruhr invasion. He can exhibit the tin-plate industry, which, 
on the whole, has done moderately well. He can show that, 
though eleven great concerns have paid no dividends on their 
ordinary capital since 1921, half a dozen companies (mainly 
manufacturers of specialities) have maintained their dividends 
with notable regularity. And, on the workers’ side, overlooking 
the wholly exceptional events of 1926, he can point with pride to 
a freedom from industrial disputes which sets an example to 
many other industries whether prosperous or depressed. But 
though these and other bright spots exist, they do not succeed in 
lightening the picture as a whole or in materially relieving its 
general and oppressive gloom. 

What has to be explained is this divergence in the fortunes 
of the industry abroad and the industry at home. The contrast 
is clearly seen in current production. To-day the world output 
of steel is 57 per cent. higher than before the war, but British 
production is only 26 per cent. higher. The world output of 
pig iron is 23 per cent. greater than in 1913, but the output of 
British pig iron is actually 27 per cent. less. Because of these 
changes Britain’s share of the world total fell between 1913 and 
1929 from 10-2 per cent. to 8-2 per cent. in the case of steel and 
from 13:2 per cent. to 7-9 per cent. in the case of pig iron. More- 
over, whereas foreign producers have been able on the whole to 
produce at a reasonable profit—and often at a substantial one— 
even with prices at their current low level, British firms have 
succeeded in making only the smallest and most pfecarious of 
profits where, indeed, they have managed to make both ends 
meet at all. 

The post-war depression of the British steel industry and its 
long-drawn-out continuance result from the combined operation 
of many forces. In the years immediately after the Armistice 
great stress was rightly laid on the world-wide impoverishment 
which robbed Britain of many markets. For a time also the 
fluctuations of the exchanges, and particularly the depreciation 
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of the German mark and the French and Belgian francs, 
aggravated Britain’s difficulties by giving a form of artificial 
subsidy to the iron and steel industries of those countries. But 
these influences, adverse though they undoubtedly were, had 
spent their main force by 1926. Since then the causes of the 
troubles have lain principally in other directions. 

Some of these causes spring from international differences or 
from general economic policy. Unquestionably wages and social 
charges are higher in Great Britain than in most, if not all, of 
the other great producing countries, Unquestionably also the 
burden of national and local taxation has checked production 
and swallowed up profits which would otherwise have been 
available for reserves or modernisation. Unquestionably, again, 
the British iron and steel industry has suffered from a monetary 
policy which, whatever benefits its Spartan rigour may have 
brought in other fields, has greatly intensified the difficulties of 
British manufacturers; while where new plant was installed 
abroad after the war during a period of inflation, the resulting 
capital charges (unless largely offset by other burdens, as in 
_ Germany) compare most favourably with capital charges and 

debenture debt in Britain, steadily and automatically increased 
in weight because of constantly falling prices. 

Many people consider that these factors suffice to account for 
the post-war decline of the iron and steel industry in Great 
Britain, and for its relative advance abroad. Many also argue 
that these advantages make foreign competition unfair and 
amply warrant the complete or partial exclusion of foreign steel 
by means of an import duty. But when the situation is coolly 
considered it is plain that other influences have also operated, 
and that the solution of the troubles of the British steel industry 
are not likely to be quickly and simply achieved by the facile 
expedient of a tariff. 

The truth is that the picture drawn by those content with 
proclaiming the comparative advantages of foreign producers is 
seriously defective. Both at home and abroad it omits essential 
elements and forgets decisive causes. In all the main producing 
countries abroad the iron and steel industry has made prodigious 
advances since the war. For the moment the United States may 
be disregarded, since less than one-twentieth of its output is 
consumed outside its own frontiers. But on the Continent—in 
France, in Germany, and in Belgium—the industry has been 
practically reconstituted from its foundations upwards. Para- 
doxically enough, the cause lies in the war and its aftermath ; 
the very influences which might have been expected to harm 
the industry have proved in practice to be its greatest help. 
The destruction of the Belgian steelworks and of the French 
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steelworks in the Nord and the Pas-de-Calais enabled the French 
and Belgian ironmasters after the war to reconstruct their entire 
works along the most modern lines. The transfer of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France gave the French industry some of the finest 
and most up-to-date iron and steel works in Europe. The 
inflation, both in France and Belgium and also in Germany, 
enabled the ironmasters to equip their works with the latest 
devices at the lowest possible cost.’ The loss of the Lorraine 
works and the severance of the ties which had previously bound 
Luxemburg to the Ruhr gave the German industrialists of 
Westphalia both the motive and the occasion for enlarging and im- 
proving their own plant ; and the necessities of situation after the 
mark had been stabilised in 1924 caused the pace of rationalisa- 
tion to be maintained and even quickened. 

Meanwhile at home the British industry was suffering first 
from excessive productive capacity, and secondly from the 
disadvantages of the pioneer and the pauper. Before the war 
the pig iron capacity was 11,000,000 tons and the steel capacity 
8,000,000 tons. To-day the pig iron capacity is estimated at 
12,000,000 tons and the steel capacity at about 12,500,000 tons. 
But whereas in 1913 the production of pig iron was 10,250,000 
tons, or 93 per cent. of capacity, and the production of steel was 
over 7,500,000 tons, or 95 per cent. of capacity, in 1929 the 
production of pig iron was only 7,500,000 tons, or 63 per cent. 
of capacity, and the production of steel only 9,650,000 tons, 
or 77 per cent. of capacity. Whether these figures may reasonably 
be regarded as normal to the present situation is discussed below ; 
suffice it to note here that during most of the past decade not 
even this level of activity was attained. Throughout all the 
post-war years the industry has been burdened with physical 
plant largely in excess of market needs, incapable of producing 
profitably at ruling prices, adding to costs through large overhead 
charges, and depressing prices through excessive competition. 

At the same time that difficulties were being born of surplus 
capacity, other troubles arose from the existence of old-fashioned 
plant and practice and from the lack of funds with which to 
carry out the necessary modernisation. Even before the war 
British steelworks were often small by comparison with the 
great German and American plants, and there was a tendency for 
improvements to be made by remodelling and extending existing 
works rather than by scrapping them and laying down large 
units planned ab initio for mass production. Such a state of 
affairs was the natural consequence of pioneering ; for the British 
industry, which was the first in the field, suffered when its rivals, 
taking advantage at a later date of the experience dearly bought 
by Britain, planned and built their works on a great scale and in 
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the most modern fashion. Since the war, it is true, there have 
been many improvements in Great Britain. Plant has. been 
greatly expanded and the new installations are naturally of the 
most modern and efficient character. A number of new blast 
furnaces of comparatively large capacity have been built—though 
even’ these are far outstripped by the vast American furnaces, 
some of which are capable of producing 1000 tons of pig iron or 
more a day. Mechanical changing gear has now been introduced 
at about a quarter of the number of existing furnaces—the 
mechanically charged furnaces forming a higher proportion of 
those regularly in blast. Machine casting of pig iron is a little 
more common, though still very far from universal. Steel making 
furnaces have increased both in number and size. Coking plant 
is somewhat more modern. The percentage of steel made direct 
from molten pig iron (instead of from pig iron which has been 
allowed to cool and has then been reheated) is greater to-day than 
before the war. 

All these are favourable factors ; but nevertheless the British 
iron and steel industry is still not thoroughly modernised on the 
average. Its coking plant and organisation lag behind current 
practice abroad, and in this field Britain stands to-day roughly 
where the Continent stood before the war. Many blast furnaces 
are smaller than the best standard for most efficient furnaces, 
and although a number of new furnaces of large capacity have 
been built—many of them in consequence of arrangements made 
by the Government during the war—for the most part the efforts 
of the blast furnace industry have been directed towards improving 
the auxiliary machinery rather than towards reconstructing the 
furnaces themselves. In steel making practice and rolling mill 
practice the position is better, chiefly because of the large amount 
of new plant laid down during and immediately after the war ; 
but even so, though the best British practice is probably equal to 
the best Continental practice, ‘it is probable,’ according to the 
Balfour Committee, ‘ that the average practice in this country is 
behind the average practice on the Continent.’1 Again, Britain 
has much to learn from the Continent in the application of 
methods of fuel economy. And, in addition to such detailed 
and individual shortcomings, there is the more important fact 
that, taking the organisation of works as a whole, Britain lags 
behind. In the opinion of the Balfour Committee (and a gentler 
or more friendly critic than this Committee cannot be conceived), 
‘few British works, if any, are modern throughout in equipment 
and practice, with coking ovens, blast furnaces, steel furnaces, 
and rolling mills adjacent to one another, and making full use 


- of waste gases. Moreover, there is not infrequently a lack of 


1 Committee on Industry and Trade: Survey of Metal Industries, pp. 27-8. 
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balance between the productive capacity at the different stages.’ # 
In the face of these faults, and even allowing for the fact that 
local circumstances and markets may well make the best plant 
and the best practice in one country unsuited to another, it is 
not hard to see that, with the Continental industry forging 
rapidly ahead, the British industry, even though advancing from 
its pre-war position, would be bound to fall relatively behind. 

It is extremely difficult to give a fair and balanced picture of 
any industry or to keep thoroughly abreast of all current develop- 
ments. Nevertheless, there is no considerable body of evidence 
which contradicts the facts just stated or throws doubt on their 
substantial accuracy. This description of the existing situation 
is intended to state facts. Even were it possible to do so, it would 
be useless to-day to saddle individuals with responsibility. For 
the truth is that the situation in which the British iron and steel 
industry has lived for some years past and is now living results, 
at least very largely, from the operation of impersonal forces, 
It has taken a long time for the fact of surplus capacity to become 
clearly manifest. At first, indeed, the trouble seemed to be, not 
a glut of plant, but a shortage of markets; and when the true 
position was disclésed by time, the damage had largely been 
done. Again, modernisation of iron and steel works is a very 
costly process. Those concerns whose profits provided the funds 
have made great improvements in their plant. The others, which 
either lost money or just made both ends meet, perhaps by 
postponing payments on their prior charges, can scarcely be 
reproached for not installing modern equipment which they could 
not afford or were unable to finance. Thus the circle is a vicious 
one: excess capacity and old-fashioned plant mean cut-throat 
competition and small profits or none; small profits result in 
unpaid creditors; unpaid creditors prevent funds from being 
raised ; lack of money blocks the modernisation of plant and the 
scrapping of excess capacity. 

Can this circle be broken, and, if so, where, and how? The 
answer, to use the. current catchword, lies in rationalisation. 
Gradually, during the last couple of years, the true nature of the 
position and the urgency of rationalisation have been increasingly 
realised. A beginning has now been made. What does it 
amount to, and what promise does it contain for the future ? 


Before examining the changes and developments of the past 
few years it is important to grasp clearly the nature of the 
essential tasks which schemes for rationalising the iron and steel 
industry must carry out. Since rationalisation essentially means 


2 Op. cit., p. 27. 
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the elimination of waste by adjusting supply as closely as possible 
to demand and attaining the maximum efficiency at the minimum 
cost through the best technique and most appropriate organisation, 
it is plain that the foundations of reconstruction can only be well 
and truly laid upon a prior estimate of demand. Not that a 
wholly accurate calculation can be arrived at except by chance. 
The problem is too intricate, and the variables too numerous, 
for success to be at all certain. But sufficient accuracy is possible 
at least to ascertain the probable limits of demand during the 
next few years. 

Recently published figures show that in’ relatively normal 
post-war years the amount of steel consumed at home and 
exported has not fallen below a minimum of 9,710,000 tons 
or risen above a maximum of 12,660,000 tons. Whatever 
may happen ten or fifteen years hence, there is no clear reason 
for assuming that the latter figure will be substantially exceeded 
in the immediate future. In all the three years 1927 to 1929 
British exports amounted to roughly 4,900,000 tons (in terms 
of ingots), and, contrary to the general conception, were practically 
ro per cent. larger than in 1913. Home consumption totalled 
nearly 7,800,000 tons in 1929. These totals, though small by 
comparison with Germany or the United States, are not unsatis- 
factory in the light of our own experience. Those who expect 
them to be outstripped during the years immediately before us 
will not find it easy to establish their case. 

The figure of 12,660,000 tons of steel ingots consumed and 
exported during 1929 is sufficiently close to existing steel capacity 
to suggest that the position is satisfactory. Actually, of course, 
there is a fly in the ointment; for the total is made up of 
imports to the extent of 3,010,000 tons, and only the balance of 
9,650,000 tons comes from British steel furnaces. And in any 
event, the output of pig iron—7,580,000 tons in 1929, which 


3 These are the figures for 1923 and 1929 respectively. The years 1921 and 
1926 have been excluded because of protracted coal stoppages; 1922 because 
the industry was then recovering from the severe post-war slump; and 1927 
because the total was swollen by abnormally large imports made in consequence 
of contracts entered into during 1926. All the statistics of steel given in this 
paragraph are in terms of ingots—.e., allowance has been made for the shrinkage 
of weight between the ingot stage and semi-manufactured and finished steel. 
Retained imports are a net figure—i.e., re-exports have been deducted from 
total imports. The exact description of what is termed ‘ home consumption ’ in 
the text is ‘ingot equivalent of steel available for consumption in the United 
Kingdom.’ This includes additions to stocks in certain years and excludes 
reductions of stocks in other years ; it has been assumed that these cancel out. 
For the figures see M. S. Birkett, The Iron and Steel Industry since the War, 
Table VI. (a paper read before the Royal Statistical Society on March 18, 1930, 
and shortly to appear in the Society’s Journal), and the Committee on Industry 
and Trade: Survey of the Metal Industries, 1928, p. 49. 
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was the best post-war year since 1920—employed less than 
two-thirds of existing blast furnace capacity. 

The pig iron problem has peculiar features which cannot be 
discussed here. But many industrialists and other authorities 
argue that the difficulties of the steel industry would be solved 
and full capacity worked if only the 3,000,000 tons of imported 
ingots were excluded from our shores and the same tonnage 
produced at British works. This proposal raises at once a horde 
of issues which are highly controversial whatever one’s fiscal 
opinions. Suffice it to say that the policy of increasing British 
output and employing British plants by erecting a tariff against 
foreign steel depends for its success—and, indeed, even for the 
arithmetical accuracy of its argument—upon the assumption that 
the exclusion of foreign steel from Britain will not increase the 
competition of foreign producers elsewhere in the export market, 
and will therefore have no effect on British exports of British 
steel. If this assumption should prove incorrect, if shutting the 
door against the entry of foreign steel into Britain also meant 
shutting the door against an equivalent tonnage of British 
exports, then plainly -a tariff on steel would merely shift the 
market for which British manufacturers produced and would not 
result in any net improvement in the situation. The point is 
vital. But it is not unfair to say that, apart altogether from all 
fiscal arguments for or against a tariff, no one has ever succeeded 
in proving that imports of steel into Great Britain could be 
reduced by means of a duty without also reducing British exports 
by an approximately equivalent tonnage. In few lines, if any, 
and in very few markets—including even those Empire markets 
which now absorb about half of our exports—is Britain’s position 
so strongly entrenched that a serious, prolonged, and determined 
attack by foreign producers could be viewed with equanimity. 
And it is obvious that foreign producers would not allow their 
plant to stand idle because the British market was shut against 
them without making a determined effort to find outlets for their 
steel in other markets which Britain now serves. 

From these facts and arguments, if correct, a single though 
unpalatable conclusion follows. If at present costs of production 
the maximum amount of British steel which can be disposed of 
at home or abroad totals some 9,500,000 to 10,000,000 tons, then, 

* The particular difficulties of the pig iron industry result from changes in 
steel making and in industrial practice. Scrap is used in steel making to a far 
larger extent than before the war, and has therefore displaced corresponding: 
quantities of pig iron ; scrap is also used in the iron foundries ; and the wrought 
iron trade—formerly a large consumer of pig iron—has been seriously depressed. 
Another consequence of these changes is a heavy decline in exports of pig iron— 


which, indeed, more than accounts for the reduction in our total exports of all 
iron and steel products. 
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after making a reasonable allowance for plant held in reserve 
against contingencies, approximately 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons 
of existing productive capacity is redundant. Experts in the 
problems of the iron and steel industry may dissent from these 
figures. In themselves, the figures possess, of course, no im- 
portance whatever. But if they are broadly right, then they 
do show the rough limits of possible output under existing 
conditions, and therefore the approximate amount of plant which 
is surplus to current needs. If, on the other hand, they are 
seriously wide of the mark, then the experts will find it an easy 
task to demolish them; and in this labour of love the present 
writer will gladly join. 

Given the approximate size of the market, the next step in 
rationalisation is to consider the industrial organisation and 
technical equipment best fitted to produce most efficiently and 
most economically. Since in present circumstances a large 
quantity of productive capacity is superfluous to current needs 
and must be scrapped, since efficiency must be raised by 
modernising, reconstructing and reconditioning existing plant, 
and since substantial resources are required for these purposes, 
it is obvious that the machinery of amalgamation must be 
employed. Not nation-wide, all-inclusive amalgamation of the 
entire steel industry of Great Britain. That is neither desirable 
nor possible. Not mere financial amalgamation, designed as an 
umbrella to save already water-logged resources from further 
wetting. That, though perhaps possible, is not desirable. What 
is really needed is essentially sound and constructive amalgama- 
tion framed with a constant eye to the real ‘necessities of the 
situation and to the objectives ultimately aimed at. 

The principles which should be followed are four. 

First, it must be recognised that what is loosely called the 
iron and steel industry is in reality a complex of a large number 
of separate industries manufacturing a diversity of products, and 
that amalgamation can only be attempted between’ firms 
manufacturing similar products and articles cognate, ancillary, 
allied or associated with these. 

In the second place, it should be clear that, if plant can be 
worked to full capacity, the most economical and efficient unit 
for iron and steel manufacture is a complex in which coking and 
by-product plant and blast furnaces, steelworks and rolling mills 
are operated in combination, one stage of mass production being 
followed smoothly by the next, the maximum fuel economy 
being achieved, and waste and surplus gas and heat disposed of 
for public use or for the generation of electricity. It is often 
argued that such an industrial complex produces too large a 
quantity of uniform products to be well suited to British con- 
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ditions and to the diverse needs of Britain’s many and varied 
export markets. However this may be—and there is no reason 
why suitable adjustments should not be made in the general plan 
so as to meet our specialised needs—the type of plant which other 
great producing combines have found to be most economical and 
most efficient cannot be rejected out of hand by Britain. 

Thirdly, it should be recognised that amalgamation must take 
place within suitable geographical areas, and that, unless the 
manufacture of a particular product is concentrated in a single 
area, it is unlikely that the whole production of any branch of 
the trade will be brought under the control of a single firm. 
Accordingly the type of amalgamation which is necessary must 
be based on the great existing iron and steel areas, such as South 
Wales, the North-East Coast, Scotland, the West Coast, and 
Sheffield, groups in each of these areas stretching out tentacles 
to cognate and complementary firms elsewhere. 

Finally, it should be plain that, even when the necessary 
amount of amalgamation has taken place, there will still remain 
many independent firms, some of a considerable size, which, 
because of their position or specialised products or goodwill or 
established connexions, cannot be brought wisely and well into 
any larger organisation. 


Against this background the importance and significance of 
the recent reorganisation movement within the industry can be 
surveyed and measured. During the past two years many 
changes have been made. They mainly affect half a dozen firms 
situated in four of the principal producing areas. 

Practically the first big advance was made in November 1928, 
when the South Durham Steel and Iron Co., Ltd., amalgamated 
with the Cargo Fleet Iron Co., Ltd. These two concerns both 
belong to the Furness group, are neighbours, complement one 
another, and now form one of the three most important firms 
on the north-east coast. Eleven months later the two biggest 
producers in the same area, Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., and 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., Ltd., announced the successful com- 
pletion of negotiations which had been started about December 
1928. With this fusion one of the largest steel concerns in 
Great Britain was constituted. The next advance took place in 
January 1930, when it was announced that Baldwins, Ltd., and 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Ltd., the principal firms in South 
Wales, had agreed on terms of amalgamation, and that William 
Beardmore & Co., Ltd., and David Colville & Sons, Ltd., the two 
largest producers in Scotland, had reached a working agreement. 
The most recent development occurred last May. In that month 
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the reorganisation of an important Lancashire group was 
announced comprising, inter alia, the Pearson and Knowles Coal 
and Iron Co., Ltd., the Wigan Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., and the 
Partington Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., together with allied and 
associated firms. These businesses are splitting their coal and 
steel resources between two concerns; the steel plant will be 
controlled by a new company to be called the Lancashire Steel 
Corporation, which will concentrate its activity mainly in a 
reconstructed and thoroughly modernised works at Irlam, on 
the Manchester Ship Canal. 

Alongside of these changes in the heavy iron and steel industry 
progress has also been made in the reorganisation of the heavy 
engineering and armaments industry, which, in turn, have also 
had reactions on the heavy steel industry proper. In January 
1928 Vickers, Ltd., and Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Ltd., 
amalgamated certain important sections of their businesses, and 
at the end of the year they were joined by Cammell, Laird & Co., 
Ltd., in founding a new company, the English Steel Corporation, 
which took over and concentrated the manufacture of steel. 
Finally, a reorganisation scheme for John Brown & Co., Ltd., 
was announced last May, and this, when completed, will not 
only carry the rationalisation of the heavy engineering and 
armaments industry a stage further, but will have repercussions 
in the heavy iron and steel industry as well. 

The upshot of all these developments has been the creation, 
at all events in the principal producing areas, of great corporations 
which dominate the local output. In Scotland is the Beardmore- 
Colville group ; on the North-East Coast are the Dorman-Bolckow 
combine (which is bound to become more closely associated with 
the Furness group) and the independent firm of Consett; in 
Lancashire is the new Lancashire Steel Corporation ; the industry 
in South Wales will be ruled by Guest-Keen-Baldwins ; while in 
Sheffield the United Steel Cos., Ltd., which was formed just after 
the war, will be the largest producer. Between them these firms 
probably control from half to three-fifths of the pig iron and steel 
output of the country. Though the hematite producers in 
north-west Lancashire are still largely unorganised, the only 
important remaining area in which democratic anarchy prevails 
is the Midlands, and there long-standing traditions of inde- 
pendence are being stubbornly maintained. 

Any person outside the industry who attempts to appraise 
the exact significance of these changes faces an extremely difficult 
undertaking. On the whole the firms concerned publish very 
little information about the amount of reorganisation and 
modernisation they intend to carry out. This may be natural 
and even wise; but it makes the task of appraisal well-nigh 
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impossible. On the one hand, it is clear that even the amalgama- 
tions hitherto effected or already in train are pigmies by 
comparison with the great German and American combines, 
The largest of these groups cannot produce more than 2,000,000 
to 2,500,000 tons of iron and steel a year, whereas the German 


Steel Works Union (Vereinigte Stahlwerke, A.G.) made over 
6,000,000 tons of pig iron and nearly 6,500,000 tons of steel in its 
’ last financial year (when output was reduced by a month’s 
lock-out in November 1928); the smallest American combine 
accounts for 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons, and the vast United 


States Steel Corporation for 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons, 
Not that the whole difference in scale is necessarily disadvan- 
tageous to Britain ; it is probably more suited to British conditions, 
On the other hand, the existing state of the industry plainly 
makes thoroughgoing reconstruction and modernisation a most 
urgent necessity. The amalgamations and agreements thus far 
effected will succeed in putting their portion of the industry on 
its feet only if, eschewing mere financial manipulation, they 
tackle the real changes which are pressing and vital. The 
measure of their success will not be available until the financial 


results are publishéd a year or so hence. Meanwhile the names 


of the concerns involved and the reputations of their sponsors 
may serve as a reassurance. ; 


But even though the task of reorganisation may now be 


regarded as well under way, a number of problems still remain, 
The first problem arises from the firms outside the present 
combination movement. Some of these outsiders are already 
strong, well-equipped and efficient. Others account for a very 
large proportion of the productive capacity which is surplus to 
current needs, cannot produce profitably at ruling prices, and yet 
overhangs and depresses the market. By one means or another 
this surplus capacity and the firms which own it will have to be 
disposed of. The problem is of very substantial magnitude, for 
the capacity which must thus be scrapped totals between 1,500,000 
and 2,000,000 tons divided up amongst a score of firms. In 
Germany the leading iron and steel companies have been grappling 
with a similar problem by buying up small undertakings. Half 
a dozen minor concerns have been dealt with in this way at a 
cost approximating to 3,500,000/. In Britain the shipbuilding 
industry, confronted by the same difficult issue, have latterly 
formed the National Shipbuilders’ Security, Ltd., with the object 
of closing down and scrapping redundant yards. Whether one 
of these methods will suit the circumstances of the British steel 
industry, or whether other means must be devised, the problem 
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of the superfluous outsider must somehow be tackled and solved. 


It is a thorny problem, for many interests are concerned to keep 
these firms alive in spite of the harm they do; but if approached 
broadly and wisely it will not prove insuperable. 

A second question is that of personnel. This matter, one of 
the most elusive and most intractable of all the difficulties 
confronting the iron and steel industry and many other industries 
also, springs largely from the evil effects of the war. The 
depleted ranks of those who should now be rising to the higher 
command may be insufficient to fill all existing needs ; but, if so, 


there is all the more reason for making certain that no competent 
man is put off by inadequate remuneration. All industries tend 
to have their own scale of conventional rewards. The iron and 
steel industry stands to benefit most by paying highly the men 
who can make its profits greatest. 


A third problem is that of labour. As recent speeches by 


recognised and conservative leaders show, the workers regard 
rationalisation as a very mixed blessing. ‘Too often it yields them 
only a crop of Dead-Sea fruit ; throws men out of the industry 
where they have won their training and spent their lives; and 
leaves them, at an advanced age, at best with their earning power 


seriously curtailed, at worst with no jobs and no prospects. It 
is true that no man—nor any investor, for that matter—has an 
established right to a specific position or definite earnings. It is 
true that economic change is no respecter of persons. But so 
important is it that reorganised firms should enter on their next 


stage with that good-will of the workers which can contribute so 
largely to success—just as ill-will, working through countless 
channels, can increase costs, lessen efficiency, and contribute to 
failure—that both wisdom and justice demand that the workers’ 
interests should be especially considered and safeguarded in every 


rationalisation scheme. 


What of the future? Is rationalisation worth while? Can 
the British steel industry again be made prosperous? Can it 
continue to live and thrive and grow? Or is it a failing trade 
which only superhuman efforts can save from speedy decay ? 

Whatever the future may contain, as regards rationalisation, 
at all events, the answer is clear. Disregard France, Belgium, 
the United States. Suppose that practically complete recon- 
struction after the war and capital costs halved or quartered by 
inflation make conditions in France and Belgium utterly different 
from conditions in Britain. Assume that the United States also 
is quite incomparable for other reasons. There remains Germany, 


where the most thoroughgoing rationalisation has been carried 
Vor. CVITI—No. 642 P 
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out in circumstances certainly not less adverse than those 
ruling in Britain to-day. Recall the circumstances : a population 
demoralised by the most terrible inflation the world has known; 
markets topsy-turvy ; productive equipment swollen in some 
places and atrophied in others; organisation utterly inadequate 
to the needs of peace; capital, particularly working capital, 
practically unprocurable. How could conditions have been 
worse than they were in Germany in 1924, when to all her 
domestic troubles were added the complications produced by the 
French and Belgian occupation of the Ruhr? And yet the 
German iron and steel industry carried through a reorganisation 
so complete and so effective that the profits of six principal Ruhr 
firms have averaged 11,500,000/. during each of the last three 
years, and, after placing large sums to reserves, have permitted 
the payment of dividends ranging from 6 to 8 per cent. per 
annum.5 If Germany could achieve this striking success in spite 
of all her initial difficulties and the extremely heavy price she had 
to pay for capital raised abroad, why cannot similar results be 
attained by the British steel industry in circumstances far more 


favourable ? , 

That Britain’s position is more fayourable is shown both by 
the distribution of the world’s steel industry as a whole and by 
her own natural advantages. 

In round figures the world at the present consumes 120,000,000 
tons of steela year. Of this total 55,000,000 tons are consumed in 
the United States, 35,000,000 tons in the main European producing 
countries (Britain, France, Germany, and Belgium), and 30,000,000 
tons in the rest of the world. Roughly two-thirds of the last 
amount is produced in the consuming countries themselves, and the 
rest is imported from the great producers. Exports to these con- 
suming countries from Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
the United States total some 12,000,000 to 12,500,000 tons,® and 
of these exports, Britain’s is the largest share, amounting to 
nearly 30 per cent. of the whole. Her position in these markets 


5 The firms are Vereinigte Stahlwerke (capital, 40,000,000/.), Mannes- 
mann (capital, 9,250,000/.), Krupp (8,000,000/.), Kléckner (5,500,000/.), Hoesch 
(3,580,000/.), Gutehoffnung (3,000,000/.). The gross profits of these six firms 
aggregated 11,554,000/. in 1926-27, 11,388,000/. in 1927-28, and 11,644,000/. in 
1928-29. Although the context is not quite clear, it appears practically certain 
that these profits are calculated after the payment of debenture interest. Full 
details of the sums placed to reserve and depreciation are not available ; in the 
case of Vereinigte Stahlwerke, however, they have amounted to well over 
4,000,000]. a year. See The Times Trade and Engineering Supplement, June 14, 
1930, p. 325; and the Economist, February 22, 1930, pp. 399-400. 

® In addition to these exports to the consuming markets, Britain, France, 
Germany, and Belgium exchange a further 7,000,000 tons amongst themselves. 
In this trade Britain plays a small part as exporter, but, of course, an important 
part as importer; while the United States is here a negligible factor. 
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is remarkable. In Australasia her supremacy is practically 
unchallenged. She supplies half of all exports to Africa, two- 
fifths of those to Asia, a quarter of those to South America (a 
market in which American, German, and Belgian competition is 
extremely fierce). Even the continent of Europe (apart from the 
great producing countries)—a market which one might expect the 
Germans and the French to monopolise—takes one-tenth of its 
steel from Britain, or more than Belgium supplies. 

These facts make it plain that, so long as foreign competition 
is not stimulated by mistakes of British policy, the British iron 
and steel industry, even in the worst of times, has a place in the 
sun which her competitors will not easily conquer. The reason 
lies in Britain’s natural advantages. With blast furnaces and 
steelworks very favourably placed, often on the coast and always 
near her coal supplies, with capital in normal times both plentiful 
and cheap, with the most highly skilled and most reliable workers 
in the world, with unrivalled trading connexions and an un- 
tarnished reputation for products of supreme quality, it is only 
natural that Britain should have maintained her position even 
throughout the troublous years through which we have just 
passed. 

On the whole, there are now reasonable grounds for moderate 
optimism. After years of isolation and individualism the industry 
has at long last come together and has formed an Export 
Association for developing trade overseas and a Steelwork 
Association to extend the market at home. After years of 
hesitation the task of reorganisation is now well under way. 
There is much still to do; and, in the face of continued improve- 
ments abroad, our own efforts cannot be relaxed for an instant. 
Nevertheless, fortified by Britain’s immense natural advantages, 
the industry can now face the future with a measure of reasonable 
confidence. 

JuLEs MENKEN. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 


DurincG the last few months the Report by the Channel Tunnel 
Committee of the Economic Advisory Council and the recent 
parliamentary debate have once more focussed attention on this 
long-discussed project. With the refusal of the Government 
to countenance the scheme, the practical question has again 
relapsed into a state of suspended animation, which permits the 
whole matter to be judged strictly on its merits. At first glance 
the question of whether such a tunnel should be built or not 
appears one to which an easy reply could be given in the affirma- 
tive or negative. Further contemplation of this problem demon- 
strates that the proposal is hedged around with extreme difficulties, 
and the incidence of effect impinges on a great variety of interests. 
The question of national defence, for instance, has definitely 
precluded for many years even the preparation of data upon 
which engineering estimates could be made. Political changes, 
in regard to foreign policy, are as kaleidoscopic in their nature as 
the colours which adorn a rainbow; while the economic con- 
siderations, which would ultimately make the tunnel a financial 
success or a failure, shift as constantly as do the trade returns of 
any great industrial country. 

In view of such difficulties the Report of the Channel Tunnel 
Committee was naturally somewhat guarded: it could hardly 
have been otherwise, since the recommendations in its Report had 
to be based upon assumptions as to the probable situation in 
1938, by which time it is estimated the tunnel could be completed. 
The conclusions of any committee are naturally far more valuable 
if unanimous, and in a case as closely affecting the national welfare 
as this one it is particularly unfortunate that a minute of dissent 
should have been added by one member of the Committee. It is, 
however, a matter for surprise that the minute of dissent of one 
member should have received so much more attention in the 
Press than the conclusions reached by the remaining 80 per cent. 
of the Committee, including the chairman. Discussion of national 
defence questions must be the preserve of those who are respon- 
sible for that defence. The engineering aspect is one to be left in 
the hands of the engineering profession, but in the Committee’s 
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conclusion No. 5 the majority report that they believe ‘ a Channel 
Tunnel could be built,’ and even the minute of dissent admits that 
‘if a tunnel could be built ’ the opposition expressed is primarily 
‘ based on economic grounds.’ 

One may thus assume that a Channel Tunnel can be regarded 
as an engineering possibility and that the approximate cost, to be 
shared by the British and French Channel Tunnel Companies, 
would be rather over 30,000,000/, Just as the military and naval 
strategist must envisage every possibility in a situation which 
may develop years ahead, so the economist or statesman must 
estimate future trends before designing his policy in order that it 
may yield the maximum of satisfaction to society and the nation. 
It is to the political and economic background that attention 
should be given if the true importance of this project is to be 
realised. Let each of these be taken in due turn. 


The Channel Funnel Committee, by its terms of reference, was 
asked to confine its Report to an examination of the economic 
aspects of the construction of a Channel Tunnel, or other new 
form of cross-Channel communication. It will be seen that no 
mention is made of the political aspect, yet such a side to the 
question certainly does exist apart from all questions of national 
defence. There are without doubt many in this country who 
dislike entanglements of any kind which may bind Great Britain 
to continental Europe. It is, perhaps, somewhat difficult to 
diagnose this sentiment, but it is none the less powerful for that 
reason, and may be ascribed to insularity or to tradition. In 
many ways it is comparable to the feeling which is so much in 
evidence in the American Senate and House of Representatives, 
the desire to keep free of European politics, with all their intricate 
undercurrents. American sentiment in this respect is easier to 
understand, for it was the desire for freedom, often religious, 
which led to the settling of America and what is now the Dominion 
of Canada. The resultant force of this great body of American 
opinion is too often ignored in Europe; even President Wilson 
under-estimated its strength, and by so doing brought about his 
own fall, and with it every hope of America’s entry into the 
League of Nations. Its effect upon the Disarmament Conference 
has not been without importance ; in short, it is one of the great 
factors in world politics to-day. 

That the same subtle current, as strong as any ebb-tide, has 
guided British foreign policy cannot be gainsaid. New York is 
nearer London to-day than London was to Paris a century ago, 
and modern inventions, such as wireless, tend to bring the farthest 
capitals into as intimate a touch as those geographically closer. 
The barrier of language makes Paris, Berlin, or Rome more 
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distant than ever New York or Montreal can be to many of those 
who have once visited the New World. It is the competitive 


attraction of directing foreign policy towards the Anglo-Saxon 


countries, or the Continent, that credtes the clash of opinions 
which underlies. most political controversies in Great Britain 
to-day, Truly: such political considerations are closely linked 
with, the economic; the campaign of the Empire Marketing 
Board, the birth and rapid decease of the United Empire Party; 
the whole concept of economic Imperial unity, and the close 
relations of the Bank of England with the Federal Reserve 
system of the United States, all bear witness to the attempt to 
turn away from Europe and seek increased trade through politica 
ties with the English-speaking world elsewhere. To those who 
hold this view, often subconsciously, the Channel Tunnel scheme 
is anathema. Its progress would seem like the steady forging of 
a chain binding this country to Europe, to its national and racial 
hatreds, a guarantee that the country would be drawn irresistibly 
into feuds, and political bickerings, which it could not hope to 
understand. It would hardly be an exaggeration to term this 
feeling national, and the lack of welcome in this country accorded 
to the suggestion emanating from Continental sources, to set up 
a United States of Europe, shows how mistrustful Great Britain 
is of becoming a continental nation. One must admit that it isa 
logical result of British history; the freedom from invasion for 
centuries and the era of peace during the nineteenth century, 
which permitted this country to reap the maximum benefits of 
the Industrial Revolution, have given ample cause for the growth 
of a tradition which is part of the national outlook. 

On the other hand, equally strong forces have recently been 
working in a direction diametrically opposed. Participation in a 
European war may have brought its inevitable reaction and the 
determination to draw apart as far as possible for ever, but it 
left the nation a heritage which not even the strength of tradition 
can ever undo, Active participation in the League of Nations, 
while yet the United States remains outside, a trade depression, 
which enforces the development of every possible trade route, 
European or inter-continental, and the recognition that the pur- 
chasing power of European countries is vital to this country’s 
economic prosperity, all show that withdrawal from European 
conferences would deal a fatal blow at Britain’s social welfare and 
industrial progress. Granted that these links, not forged from 
choice, but from necessity, exist, and for the same reason cannot 
be broken, it is doubtful if any physical connexion with the 
Continent would. prove more than an invisible bond, joining 
together two political entities, which geographical conditions 
have placed in juxtaposition. The function of transport is the 
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‘breaking down of such barriers through reduction of the cost of 


movement and increase in speed, and the success of a transport 
system must be judged by its power to achieve these ends. 
Ocean, rail, or air transport as it grows in efficiency diminishes 
the natural barriers to social intercourse and induces? closer 
political connexions. The gradual orientation from home affairs 


‘towards Dominion and foreign politics is a major trend in post- 


war Government endeavour. Recognising the present position as 
a fait accompli, any transport facility which helped to increase the 
mutual understanding between Great Britain and continental 
nations is to be welcomed as a lubricant to aid the smooth running 
of international conferences, whose actions are so liable to get 
clogged by grains of sand and, consequently,:thrown out of gear. 

To-day the separation of conceptions economic from those 
political is somewhat difficult to accomplish ;, unemployment, for 
instarice, has been the sport of politics, but in reality it is an 
economic problem, and the successful remedies for it must be 
built upon sound economic foundations.: Whilst the political 
aspects of the Channel Tunnel scheme are of importance, especially 
in the wider sphere of statesmanship, the economic viewpoint, 
though perhaps a little narrower, is hardly less intangible and 
makes an even more attractive study. To this side of the picture 


_one may now turn one’s consideration. 


Economics has been termed the study of business in its social 
aspect, yet the Channel Tunnel Committee translated the adjec- 
tive ‘ economic ’ as being almost equivalent to financial. With 
one exception they judged that the tunnel could be maintained 
and operated by private enterprise at a cost which would permit 
of the traffic through it being conveyed at rates not higher than 
those at present in force on the short cross-Channel route. Occa- 
sionally estimates are somewhat impolitely termed shrewd 
guesses, but such a term would be inapplicable in the present case, 
and from a perusal of the Committee’s Report it is clear that 
accurate estimating of passenger traffic possibilities must have 
been a very heavy labour, since the results arrived at could only 
be obtained by scientific reasoning. The Report places the 
estimate of passenger traffic in 1938 at 2,357,000—a figure con- 
siderably higher than the estimate made by the Southern Rail- 
way, and materially lower than that of the Channel Tunnel 
Company or that of the Nord Railway of France. The percentage 
diversions from ‘each of the existing cross-Channel routes have 
been estimated and appear in the Report, spreading from 100 per 
cent. for the Dover-Calais service to 45 per cent. for the Newhaven- 
Dieppe service and 21 per cent. for the Harwich services to the 
Hook of Holland, Flushing, Antwerp, and Zeebrugge. It would 
be idle to quarrel with such carefully calculated figures ; though 
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individual faults could be found with them, equal objections could 
be raised against any set of figures put forward as an estimate. 
Even one member of the Committee itself characterised them as 
not likely to be reached, but added that he did not propose ‘ to 
examine in any detail the complicated figures and tables set out 
in this section.’ 

To form any estimate of probable passenger traffic, the psycho- 
logist is probably the best equipped technician, but accurate 
students of the psychology of nations are difficult to come upon, 
and in this case a knowledge of many nations is essential. To the 
Englishman the Continental horror of a Channel crossing is by 
no means easy to comprehend; to him it is a commonplace 
affair to visit France or Belgium ; it is a small deterrent to a 
holiday programme, and many make the crossing on business 
each month. To the average Frenchman, on the other hand, a 
visit to London is an adventure not to be embarked upon lightly, 
and often regarded as the first and last chance in a lifetime. 
Letters from friends in France frequently conclude ‘ and when the 
tunnel is complete I shall visit London again.’ Perhaps rightly, 
the Committee ignored this psychological aspect, which might 
well redress the proportion of three to one of British to other cross- 
Channel passengers, but it probably accounts for the higher 
estimates of passenger travel submitted by the Nord Railway and 
the Channel Tunnel Company, which are both familiar with the 
Continental viewpoint. 

Extensive reference has been made in the Press, and its 
shadows are reflected in the Report, to this question of lack of 
balance in the traffic. A well-balanced traffic is the aim of every 
transport concern, whether by rail, ocean, or air, and is well 
exemplified in the rapid fluctuations quoted for tramp tonnage 
plying outward bound with coal and homeward with cargoes of 
cotton, wool, or wheat. A railway equally offers exceptional 
rates in an endeavour to eliminate the empty haul so far as 
possible, and even the tramway attempts to fill its cars in the 
slack periods by offering especially cheap midday fares. It is 
claimed by some that a Channel Tunnel would accentuate this 
discrepancy rather than redress it ; but to assume such a situation 
is to disregard the possibility of adjusting charges in accordance 
with seasonal or other variations, such as is the regular practice 
in the North Atlantic and other ocean passenger trades. 

The regulation of railway charges through the tunnel is not 
specifically mentioned in the Report, and this may prove a 
somewhat difficult question, because the British Railway Rates 
Tribunal will obviously have no power to regulate the charges over 
the French section of line, and presumably the fare per mile should 
be the same in the French and British sections of the tunnel. The 
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regulation of railway charges by a body appointed by a Govern- 
ment, or by a Government department itself, is admittedly the 
relic, so far as Western Europe is concerned, of a past era, when 
railways were monopolies and not subject to unregulated competi- 
tion. Nevertheless, certain traffics can only be handled to best 
advantage by rail, so that the consumer of these commodities, 
and not, be it noted, the producer of them, must be protected. 
However, the futility of the present degree of regulation is 
evidenced by the inability of the British railways, in spite of 
wholesale economies, to earn their standard revenue, as provided 
for by the Railways Act of 1921, and to yield which the Railway 
Rates Tribunal was instructed to design a scale of charges. Simi- 
larly, the American railways have never yet been able to earn their 
‘ fair return,’ of 52 per cent. on property investment, as ordered 
in the Transportation Act of 1920. Ability to earn sufficient net 
revenue to induce a continued flow of capital into an industry 
must be left to the initiative of that industry itself. Railways 
suffer materially in this respect, and a Channel Tunnel railway 
would have to be free from these needless shackles in a competi- 
tive arena. Cross-Channel shipping and air services would each 
in their own specialised spheres act as a safeguard and should 
suffice to keep the charges reasonably low. 

Demand for goods or services is dependent upon price, and 
estimates of the volume of passenger traffic must vary with the 
level of fare per mile. The Committee’s estimate seems to have 
been based on the present average charges, but there is no reason 
why a reduction of Io per cent. in the charge should not induce an 
added 20 per cent. of passenger traffic. Admittedly, British 
railway experience and that abroad shows that the demand for 
passenger travel by rail is not as elastic as might be expected, and 
reduced fares have frequently resulted, at any rate for a con- 
siderable time, in reduced gross revenue, but, on the other hand, 
more frequent service by itself may offer the added inducement to 
travel. The Southern Railway, as a result of its progressive 
electrification policy, has increased the passenger travel from 
station X fivefold within a comparatively short period by offering 
a fourfold increase in the number of trains; the London and 
North Eastern Railway, by increasing the steam service at 
station Y, has brought about approximately the same results. 
Thus it would appear that increased frequency of service offered 
to the public does, in practice, materially increase the volume of 
traffic to be handled. True, there is a limit to the frequency with 
which trains could be operated on such a route, for every railway 
system has its bottle-neck sections which create congestion, and 
it is somewhat difficult to foresee with accuracy where such points 
would be most likely to occur. Much would depend upon the 
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degree to which present barriers to international travel would 
apply at the time of the completion of the tunnel. . Greater delay 
exists to-day on the London-Parisroute through Customs examina- 
tions than is caused by weather or late international connexions 
at the Channel ports: The greater the severity of Customs 
examination and the number of dutiable articles, the greater the 
bar to tourist development of a country. The silk duties imposed 
on those tourists entering British ports are a fruitful source of 
conversation on the decks of Atlantic liners ; they are the subject 
of mention when holiday tours are being planned in Minneapolis 
or New Orleans. Such echoes resound as the word passes around, 
and have tended to divert much tourist travel from this country 
to our Continental neighbours. They completely frustrate the 
well-meaning efforts of such campaigns as the ‘ Come to Britain’ 
movement, supported by hotels whose prices are higher than 
those of many American hotels and which are frequently unable 
to offer modernised accommodation. At one large hotel specially 
catering for American visitors a deposit is demanded on arrival— 
hardly a fitting welcome in a country supposedly intent on 
attracting tourist travel. It may be hoped, however, that such 
evidences of the post-war malaise will have disappeared by 1938, 
as their evil effects become better realised by the general public. 
It is sometimes claimed that the construction of a Channel 
Tunnel would be valuable in that it might create work for the 
unemployed, a perverted form of economic theory which might 
well be compared with the suggestion to dig up road surfaces so 
that work might be made for road-repair men. No great project 
should be dependent on such arguments, and the case in favour of 
a Channel Tunnel is on a totally different plane. With unemploy- 
ment rife for many years the country must strain every nerve to 
better its competitive position in the race for export trade. What- 
ever view may be taken of taxes upon imported manufactures, 
it is incontrovertible that if this country is to retain its position 
in international trade it must import heavy tonnages of raw 
materials and food supplies, and be in a position to export semi- 
manufactured or fully manufactured goods at as low a cost as 
possible. The Channel Tunnel has been regarded primarily as a 
route suited to passenger traffic, and probably the bulk of revenue 
will be derived from passenger travel ; but the freight situation is 
by no means to be ignored, and an important percentage of 
valuable goods would utilise its facilities when they become avail- 
able. Rail haul is rightly regarded as more costly than water- 


borne movement, but the elimination of handling charges and the — 


risk which such handling must entail are powerful incentives to 
through loading without breaking bulk, in the case of perishable 
or fragile commodities. The steady growth in traffic of high 
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value by the existing train ferry from Harwich to Zeebrugge bears 


witness to the demand for such facilities, and it is extremely 


doubtful if certain contracts, as for example the cars built in 
England for the International Sleeping Car Co., could have been 
obtained but for the ferry which enabled the cars to be shipped 
over practically ready for service. 

It is unfortunate that the loading gauge, namely, the width 
permitted to rolling stock, is more strictly limited on the lines 
leading to Dover and Folkestone than on the majority of main 
lines elsewhere. But the point cannot be stressed too strongly 
that the difference in width of British and Continental carriages 
is not more than a few inches. The Continental carriages are 
considerably longer than those which are built to the standard 
design of the four railways on this side of the Channel, but 
extra length does not reduce the weight per seat which has 
to be hauled, and it is doubtful if carriages over 70 feet in 
length ride as smoothly as somewhat shorter ones. The smooth- 
ness, comfort, and quietness of British express trains are always 
the subject of. favourable comment by foreign railway officials, 
and many have been sent over in recent years to study the 
means whereby this has been achieved. Speed, safety, and 
comfort in railway travel are three respects in which the British 
railways remain peerless, and it is fitting that this should be 
so in view of the fact that England witnessed the birth of the 
steam locomotive, which has few rivals among the civilising 
inventions that the world has seen. Owing to our early ability 
to export locomotives, the running gauge of Continental rail- 
ways other than Spain, Portugal, and Russia is similar to our 
own for all practical purposes, and provided the carriages did not 
exceed about 63 feet, they could run through from London to 
Sicily, Sweden, or Turkey. The Harwich ferry has shown in this 
direction what can be done with freight traffic ; unfortunately, 
export traffic by that route has not reached the volume of 
imported. goods. In spite of a widespread advertising campaign, 
the ferry service is better known in Continental cities than in 
Great Britain; and it;is not uncommon to find British manu- 
facturers who are oblivious of its existence. Such a situation 
throws much light upon our difficulties as an exporting country, 
and it might be that the existence of a Channel Tunnel, if com- 
pleted, would. be similarly ignored, but. it would ‘be less likely ; 
there is little reason to suppose that the balance of trade would be 
more adverse with a tunnel in existence than it is to-day. There 
would doubtless be some diversion to the tunnel route from 
existing services, but comparatively small tonnages of high-class 
goods now enter or leave by the Dover and Folkestone gateways. 

The Committee’s Report, in its final conclusion, states that, 
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‘ although some interests would probably be adversely affected, 
the construction of a Channel Tunnel, by creating new traffic and 
thus increasing trade, would be of economic advantage to the 
country.’ The minute of dissent expresses an opposite opinion, 
but it is difficult to understand this after perusing the detailed 
trade statistics, mainly applying to agricultural products, which 
are included in the Report. For instance, it is explained in 
regard to potatoes that only the early kinds grown in Spain 
would travel by the tunnel route, ‘ as after the first ten days of 
the season, when it is profitable to send Spanish early potatoes 
by the fast goods train across France to Boulogne, these supplies 
are sent by direct boat from Barcelona.’ It is pointed out that 
there would be no competition with home-grown supplies, because 
these are not available until later in the season; under such 
conditions it is difficult to see how agriculture is likely to suffer to 
any material extent. Paternal care of British agriculture is in 
the hands of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, yet, whilst 
agriculture, it is stated in the minute of dissent, must be protected 
from any possible competition, no mention whatever is made of 
the aid that such a tunnel would give to the export of British fish, 
which even to-day. travels daily to Marseilles. Any study of 


new traffic likely to be created by the tunnel is one of the most 
fascinating problems of transport economics, but to do it full 


justice one must first banish the conception of a London-Paris 
route. 


International trade routes are as delicately woven as a spider's 
web, and just as the unwitting fly shakes the whole web, so a new 
artery affects the other arteries, until the flow of trade becomes 
stabilised once more under the new set of conditions. Transport 
is ever dynamic, and the condition of ceteris paribus is never really 
applicable. The prosperity of this country has been due in the 
past to the taking of risks ; indeed, few great things are achieved, 
and few great battles won, without taking risks. There may be 
an element of risk to British trade in the construction of a tunnel, 
but there are advantages to be gained if the country is plucky 
enough to chance that risk. During the post-war period trade 
has slowly turned from the British ports to their Continental 
rivals, much American passenger traffic which flowed to Liverpool 
has been diverted to Italian ports, and returns to the New World 
from Cherbourg or Havre or Hamburg without touching Great 
Britain are frequent. Is it the réle of this country to watch idly 
this steady transfer, and to make no move to recapture it? 
Social intercourse is said to result in good feeling and mutual 
understanding, while the dice are loaded in our favour by the tie 
of a common language and common ancestry. The shortest open 
sea passage between Europe and the North American continent 
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is from the north of Ireland to Halifax in winter,.or the St. 
Lawrence in summer. To capitalise this geographical advantage 
on the route to Chicago and the huge industrialised area around 
it might not prove a heavy task, and a Channel Tunnel should do 
much to induce the inclusion of Great Britain in a European 
summer vacation. American tourist travel to Europe increased 
from about 280,000 in 1914 to over 430,000 in 1928, but only 
about 100,000 are stated to have visited this country in the later 
year. Transatlantic air services of the future will also take the 
shortest sea route. Ease of transit between England and the 
Continent will offer an important attraction, provided it be 
coupled with the elimination of unnatural barriers to travel, such 
as high visa fees, detailed Customs examinations, and the like. 
British products have always excelled in quality and in the output 
of the highest grade articles, a heritage of long-acquired technical 
and executive skill: this trend continues, and for its success 
depends upon the availability of quick transport facilities. 

The clash of views over the Channel Tunnel is in reality the 
fundamental cleavage of two schools of thought—the one believing 
in the littleness of England, that it should become a small self- 
contained unit complete in itself, and assuming that its internal 
trade is its bread of life ; the other realising that we are a world 
Power with world interests and responsibilities, that we live by 
export trade and cannot survive without it, whether directed to 
other sections of the Empire or to foreign countries. It is not 
hard to chose between these two conceptions, the one more suited 
to a dying Roman Empire, the other more becoming to a nation 
whose prosperity has been built up by adventure and the will to 
succeed. A Channel Tunnel may involve some risk, but it would 
certainly be an engineering wonder of the world, which would 
show that this country was capable of making an effort to remain 
the bridgehead of Europe. 

C.-E. R. SHERRINGTON. 
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WORLD WHEAT AND THE BRITISH FARMER 


A REPLY 


‘As the crop-growing districts approach an unparalleled crisis, 
leaders of political thought promulgate their policies. The 
Government of the day alone is silent and is content to watch 
most known civilised countries assisting their primary producers 
to swamp the farmers of England and cause this country to receive 
the coincidence of the surpluses of the world. 

The official policy of Labour and the Nation is pressed from 
behind the Government benches—that is, the policy of an Import 
Board as advocated, by Mr. Wise in The Nineteenth Century of 
June ; and this article is designed primarily as a reply to it. But 
before coming to actual criticism of Mr. Wise’s suggestion of a 
wheat monopoly for Great Britain it is well to follow his example 
and to consider the importance of policies for wheat, which is in 
itself significant, not only in the agricultural rotation, but also as 
a factor in the life of the nation. Sir Oswald Mosley, speaking 
in the House of Commons on May 27 and again on July 16, 
referred to the necessity of insulating this island from the electric 
shocks of international price juggling. He claimed that this is 
one great benefit of the Import Board, but it seems possible to 
introduce other wheat policies which would insulate us without 
electrocuting private enterprise. The principle of preference to 
the home producer in the home market can be worked out on a 
much simpler scale. It would not be nearly so difficult as Mr. 
Wise makes out to enforce a certain percentage of British wheat 
in the grist of the millers. The inevitable difficulty inherent in a 
regulation of this kind could be overcome when the necessity 
arose, and would present a much smaller administrative problem 
than the vast upheaval inherent in a scheme which implies com- 
plete State control of trading in the staple basis of the nation’s 
food supply and the nationalisation of a vital industry. 


Mr. Baldwin’s Glemham speech offered a guaranteed price to 


the arable farmer, a tax on foreign malting barley, and a promise 
to stop the dumping of foreign oats. He thereby showed at long 
last a realisation of the gravity of the situation and ‘ held out his 
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hand to the industry.’ In this policy there is a complete accept- 
ance of the theory of the paramount importance of wheat legisla- 
tion. Within the ample folds of the statement there lies un- 
doubtedly the salvation of the corn-grower. No actual defini- 
tion of the method of guaranteeing a price is given, but it is clear 
that a subvention which assures a working price to the farmer, 
while avoiding State control, is intended. This form of legisla- 
tion has been very successful.in France and Germany without a 
subsidy, and can be described as the quota policy. In France 
at the moment 97 per cent. of the home loaf must be made of 
French flour. In Germany the figure at present is 50 per cent. 
These policies seem to have been extremely successful; there has 
been need for few inspectors in Germany to visit the mills and 
to see that the quota is being zealously observed, and there 
have been very few cases of conviction. The English problem 
being different, since our percentage of home-grown grain cannot 
be so high, and other circumstances being as they are, it is 
doubtful whether a quota policy without subsidy would be 
sufficient, even if the Legislature insisted on the milling industry 
paying a fixed price to the grower. Mr. Baldwin has at any rate 
opted for a subsidy, and it is possible to suggest that the State 
should make up the difference between the world parity, or 
Liverpool option, and a remunerative price, which will be pre- 
sumably between 50s. and 55s. The money for this purpose is to 
come from safeguarding duties. Thus agriculture will not be 
able to complain of neglect vis-d-vis industry. By this provision, 
and this provision only, in Mr. Baldwin's declaration, British 
agriculture is tied up to an international or Imperial scheme. It 
is its only contact with the outside world. The great principle 
is established that British agriculture wants, and must get, special 
individual treatment. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Wise, in his article referred to, has definitely 
come out with an addition to his policy which takes into con- 
sideration the Imperial aspect. And Lord Beaverbrook, in his 
policy, claims that British agriculture can be saved by duties on 
foreign foodstuffs while Empire-grown foodstuffs come in free. 
In both cases British agriculture is linked up with the Empire ; 
in the first it has to submit to the doubtful experience of an 
Import Board, and in the second it has to welcome Dominion 
shipments with open arms. It has been seen that Mr. Baldwin’s 
policy lays down the principle of specialised treatment for British 
agriculture. There are many who feel that, while they want 
specialised treatment for the British wheat-grower, they want a 
wheat policy to be Imperial rather than parochial. It is therefore 
not impossible that the Glemham declaration will grow Imperial 
wings while at the same time tetaining its own inestimable 
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value for the home producer, who feels that with the prospect 
of a fixed price the burden of his bank overdraft may be lightened, 
In order to give the Glemham policy Imperial wings it seems that 
the quota suggestion should be added to it, so that a certain 
percentage of the home market may be reserved at a fixed price 
to the British producer, a certain quota to the Empire, and the 
residue to the foreigner. Thus the home grower has specialised 
treatment, the Dominion exporter has an assured share in our 
market, and a gradually diminishing share is reserved to un- 
restricted world trade in order to avoid immediate confusion 
and to act as a safeguard in the transition from a free world 
market to a free Imperial market. The percentages can and 
must be scientifically calculated, and a complete Empire loaf 
should be ultimately envisaged. 

This scheme has so far made no mention of tariffs, for which 
Lord Beaverbrook has worked with such dynamic energy. His 
great service seems to be that he insists on the fair consideration 
of the tariff principle, and is bidding fair to break the intellectual 
atrophy which, unless frontally attacked, might insist forever 
and a day that no duty of any sort shall ever be put on any 
article of foodstuff-whatsoever. Lord Beaverbrook has in fact 
reintroduced the tariff principle. But there are many who 
feel that to save British agriculture by tariffs on foreign food 
there would have to be so immense a duty that the consumer 
would be bound to feel it. Yet consideration of the tariff weapon 
should not be excluded in the process of giving the Glemham 
policy Imperial wings. The ‘moderate fixed duty’ advocated 
by Palmerston in the Corn Law discussions might supplement 
the quota scheme. While it is too early to enter into detail, the 
system of a small cess or registration duty on the bulk com- 
modities which has the recommendation of successful experience 
in Switzerland would arouse no serious economic objection or 
prejudice the consumer. Meanwhile there are certain foodstuffs 
of a quasi-luxury kind which would submit smoothly and easily 
to tariff treatment or embargo. In the debate of July 16 in the 
House of Commons the advocates of an Import Board rejected 
tariffs because these could not adapt themselves to fluctuations. 
The sliding-scale principle has dealt with fluctuations before, and 
the percentages of the quota might be adjusted upon a sliding- 
scale system. 

In that portion of Sir Oswald Mosley’s speech which repro- 
duced Mr. Baldwin’s Coliseum declaration upon this subject 
reference was also made to the need for Imperial rationalisation. 
There seems general acceptance of the need for rationalisation 
on an Imperial scale. The Conservative Party was the first to 
give serious weight in its policy to the tendencies noticed by 
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Lord Melchett during his recent visit to South Africa with regard 
to wool, and discussed also in Scotland by the farmers in framing 
their attitude towards the Canadian Wheat Pool. The quota 
policy forms an integral part of such generally accepted develop- 
ments. In a quota policy British agriculture, fearing to be 
squeezed out, finds its safeguard in a market and a fixed price. In 
a quota policy the Dominion exporters find a market guaranteed 
to them. It is surely better to allow such a cadre of Imperial 
rationalisation to grow up guided by legislative wisdom but 
unfettered by Governmental control. Within this framework 
and upon such principles highly organised marketing arrange- 
ments offering reciprocal advantages will erect themselves which 
at the same time contain safeguards against any cornering 
tendency in the quota system. 

The advocates of Import Boards insist on control, and their 
arguments find favour with those who cannot face tariffs or free 
trade, and who have an intellectual attachment to Socialism. 
They may grow in stature, but, despite their efforts to stop 
electrocution, they can so easily be short-circuited themselves. 
Simple legislative enactment can take the place of all the Socialist 
revolution they desire. 

The premises upon which the advocates of a Wheat Purchase 
Board in Great Britain base their claim for a monopoly for the 
import of wheat are for the most part sound. No one can 
quarrel with Mr. Wise when he says that the steady diminution 
of arable cultivation requires the adoption of some drastic 
remedies.1_ There is also much truth in Mr. Hurst’s statement 
that ‘ it is a species of mental laziness to reason by analogy from 
the economics of a free wheat market to the economics of a 
market whose supplies are rigidly controlled.’ Though one 
may not agree as to the exact extent to which it is held that 
supplies are rigidly controlled, or as to the extent that the milling 
industry in this country is trustified, it is at any rate certain that 
bulk purchase and delivery are more pronounced to-day than 
they were before the war. It is therefore axiomatic that problems 
in the wheat trade, being different, require a different mental 
attack ; moreover, conditions in the arable districts of England 
require new policies to set them right. It is important to allow 
this much to the advocates of a wheat monopoly, that they do at 
any rate suggest something drastic, something which to Great 
Britain in peace-time is new, and something apparently evolved 
to meet modern conditions. The whole strength of their case 
lies in these three points; that is why their plan has received 
such universal attention: for, in reality, it may be shown that 

1 Paper to Farmers’ Club, Stabilisation of Wheat Prices, col. 1, p. 11. 


* Hurst, The Bread of Britain, p. 27. 
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the proposal is not one which is suitable to modern post-war 
conditions, being one which, though new to England, has been 
tried and rejected overseas, and one which is too drastic in scope 
for the benefits, if any, which could be expected from it. 

The salient features of the scheme can be summarised thus, 
The whole purchase and import of foreign wheat for consumption 
in this country should be undertaken by a statutory corporation 
set up by Parliament for this purpose with full monopoly rights 
ofimport. It should be independent of detailed political control, 
and subject to a board of directors appointed by the Minister 
under certain conditions. Prices should be published ahead for 
as long a period as possible, and the board should purchase 
home-grown wheat at guaranteed published stable prices calcu- 
lated on a proper parity with import prices. The milling industry 
should be rationalised under Government control, and supplies 
of wheat to the mills regulated so that there would always be 
a market available for the supply of British wheat of milling 
quality offered for sale. 

Mr. Wise makes various points in his résumé of the monopoly 
idea. For it is that which we are primarily here considering, 
rather than the other wheat policies adumbrated above. The 
question of the necessary immunity from interference of the 
wheat monopoly leads directly to the first avenue of criticism 
along which it is proposed to travel. That criticism is based on 
the experience of such a policy in this country. The outstanding 
example occurred during the war period. Though it is often 
said that war experience is not applicable to peace-time, I think 
it would be unfair to maintain that a study of Sir William 
Beveridge’s account of British food control would be irrelevant 
in considering the aptitude of a monopoly to deal with the wheat 
trade. The necessary allowances can be made. 

In the opinion of the author of ‘ British Food Control,’ * the 
conduct of such a monopoly needs a relaxation of parliamentary 
scrutiny and it needs secrecy. As the Report of the Wheat 
Commission says ¢ : 


The accepted system of public and concurrent scrutiny of the normal 
financial work of Government departments is not readily reconciled with 
the attitude of reserve which is advisable in the case of commercial opera- 
tions. When it becomes necessary for the State to assume vast com- 
mercial responsibilities, especially in relation to overseas Governments and 
traders, those entrusted with such duties must be invested with a measure 
of secrecy claimed and enjoyed by every private enterprise, or else the 
seller will benefit by knowing the needs and intentions of the buyer. 


8 Sir William Beveridge, ‘ British Food Control’: Economic and Social 
History of the World War, British Series, p. 340. 
* Cmd. 1544 (1921). 
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In times of peace the Import Board would draw upon its actions 
a glare of publicity which, as Lord Crawford has acknowledged, 
would not benefit its activities. We are told that it is to be free 
of detailed political control; but will the representatives of the 
people be satisfied to let questions upon the hard-won nourish- 
ment of the masses go without explanation? Very often the 
actions of the Board, while being moral and defensible, would 
arouse the deepest suspicion and resentment in the country 
whose right of interpellation in this democratic age it is proposed 
to restrict. Sir William Beveridge confesses that it would have 
been irksome for his Department to have been submitted to the 
rigours of Treasury control extended in normal times of peace 
to the departments of State. Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking in the 
House of Commons on the Air Estimates this year, referred to 
the need in the defence services for lightning decision and lightning 
action, and in a constructive speech dwelt on exactly the same 
question of the delay caused by reference to the Treasury. While 
the Board, as proposed, would not be subject to the same discipline 
as a Government department, the analogy holds good in that the 
same need for lightning decision in operations of international 
commerce, and the same delay over reference and control, would 
inevitably arise. Delay might cause expense, however efficiently 
the Board were conducted, and the consumer would pay. Private 
initiative must be quicker than the motion of a public corporation. 

Sir William Beveridge says, further, that ‘Effectiveness depends 
on completeness.’ In Mr. Wise’s scheme as it stands, without 
the addition of opinions or hopes, it is not proposed to control 
the bakers and their methods of distribution. The whole con- 
ception of complete control of our daily bread in peace-time 
makes the scheme appear the more obnoxious, but when the 
completeness, which we are told on unimpeachable authority is 
essential, is absent, the economic value of the scheme immediately 
suffers. Moreover, this stopping short before distribution takes 
away from the promoters all possibility of offering a solution of the 
question most vital to every citizen—that is, the unsatisfactory 
discrepancy between the prices of wheat and those of bread. 

Sir William Beveridge draws the conclusion that control is 
definitely an organisation for dealing with a shortage. Though 
the machine, as tried in war-time, differs in many respects from 
that now proposed, the conclusions he arrives at are useful in 
assessing the potential value of the theories we are discussing. 
Except for this experiment, there have been few similar attempts 
in English history. Perhaps it was the failure of the Victualling 
Board in Napoleonic times which caused Burke ® to say: ‘ Of 

5 Burke, Thoughts and Details on Scarcity (originally presented to the Right 


Hon. W. Pitt in November 1795). 
Q2 
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all things, an indiscreet tampering with the trade of provisions 
is the most dangerous.’ 

As described in the latest book on the Corn Laws,® ‘ when 
the war broke out in February of 1793, the Government took 
over the Corn Trade with the avowed intent of starving France. 
Apparently this policy came nearer to starving England than 
France. The merchants who were engaged in the foreign Corn 
Trade became alarmed by the uncertainties created by Govern- 
mental interference, and either abandoned the trade or bought 
cautiously.’” To-day the merchants would be put out of 
action, but the uncertainty as to the duration of the monopoly 
would remain, together with the subsequent difficulty of restart- 
ing the grain trade on private lines. It was this uncertainty 
as to the duration of the monopoly, and also the fact that 
it became so much a political plaything, which caused Switzer- 
land to reject the scheme by the referendum of July 1926 
and Norway to abandon it during the years 1927 and 1928. 
Holland had a State wheat monopoly until shortly after the 
war, when it was abolished as being not suitable to post-war 
conditions. 5 

This question of immunity from interference has therefore 
been studied and answered from a consideration of British 
experience in the Great War, and also in previous history. The 
other questions of completeness and uncertainty have also come 
up. Mr. Wise raises in his article some new developments since 
what he describes as the last publication of Labour policy. He 
acknowledges that the farmer would not be satisfied with parity 
with world prices. This is made patent by the very recent fall in 
wheat prices and the recent shipments of French wheat at prices 
very near 30s. a quarter, which are the only foreign attacks 
which Mr. Wise does not mention in his world review. He 
therefore acknowledges that it would quite possibly be necessary 
to subsidise the farmer to the extent of ros. a quarter to make up 
the difference between 40s. and 50s. This presupposes, first of 
all, that the world parity is 40s., which is not the case at present. 
But, accepting this as a very generous estimate, it means that 
the cost of administration of the monopoly, together with this 
large subsidy, would involve a subsidy. This takes away from 
Mr. Wise’s scheme much of the novelty which he had previously 
claimed for it. The stabilisation of prices by State purchase has 
often called down upon its head the criticism that it is inverted 
protection. Here we see that it is not only inverted protection, 
but that it has added to it the necessity for a direct subsidy. 


® D. G. Barnes, The History of the English Corn Laws, p. 75. 
7 See also Francis Chalmer, An Appeal to the County of Lancaster on the present 
Scarcity (1800). 
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There are simpler ways of granting a subsidy and more direct 
methods of giving—Protection. 

For the purpose of examining the economic questions of prices 
and costs, it may be well to study the history of the monopoly 
abroad. Switzerland is, perhaps, the most interesting country 
in which to consider the conditions of State trading in wheat. 
This was started in January of 1915 and lasted till 1926, with 
a transitional period from that date till 1929, when the present 
system was introduced. Under the present system, chosen by 
the people in a referendum, the Confederation takes upon itself 
the responsibility of storing wheat. The Federal Government 
takes over all home-grown grain suitable for milling at a price 
which will render possible the home cultivation of cereal crops. 
To protect the mills foreign flour is taxed, and the Government 
reserves to itself the right to import flour. If necessary, it may 
interfere to adjust the price level in remote districts by assistance 
in the matter of freights. The expenses of the subsidy to the 
home grower are made good by a registration fee according to 
the weight of all imports of every sort. (There are the requisite 
technical adjustments to make the cess equitable.) The Swiss 
Peasants’ Union, which almost consistently supported the grain 
monopoly, the Consumers’ Co-operative Association, and most 
independent voters in the Confederation support these proposals 
as achieving more for producer and consumer and risking less 
than the monopoly. Under State organisation the Import Board 
was responsible for indirectly subsidising the home grower 
(Mahlpremie) for free delivery all over Switzerland (Frankoliefe- 
rung) and for undertaking sufficient storage of grain. Though the 
expenses of management were kept as low as possible (M. Paul 
Graber puts these at 15 cent. per quintal), all these charges had 
to go on the bread of the people. This was a first grievance 
against the monopoly. Further, it was held, not without justice, 
that under such a system there can be no cheapening of the price 
of bread. This is borne out by figures included in a pro-monopoly 
pamphlet by M. Paul Graber,® which do not appear to be suitably 
answered, and by figures compiled by Dr. Oskar Schar,® of the 
Consumers’ Co-operative Association, on the basis of published 
bread prices of the Allgemeine Consum-Verein, Beider Basel, 
and the published import prices of corn. Dr. Schar comes to the 
following conclusion : that in 1913 (before the monopoly), where 
the cost of importing a quantity of grain fixed in relation to the 
amount needed to make a loaf was 24-41 centimes, the price of 


8 Annals of Collective Economy, vol. xi., p. 270, No. 3, July-October 1926 
(M. Paul Graber, ‘ Concerning the Wheat Monopoly in Switzerland ’). 

® Die Wahrheit ther das Getreidemonopol (Dr. Schar, ‘ Auftrag des Konsu- 
mentur Komitees ’). 
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bread was 34:80 centimes, and the difference, therefore, 10-39 

centimes, whereas in 1925 the price of import was 36-18 centimes, 

the price of the loaf 52-60 centimes, and the difference 15:82 

centimes at the lowest and 23-82 centimes at the highest. He 

claims that the difference between 10-39 centimes and 19 centimes . 
(the average in 1925) is too great to be accounted for merely by 

an increase in the price level and by the details in the new 

regulations which he specifies. Deducting these additions, which 

could bring the difference to 17 centimes, there still remains a 

definite rise due to State trading. 

The quality of the flour caused dissatisfaction to the Swiss 
housewife, who had to take what she was given ‘ par l’ordre du 
mouft.’ The psychological effect of putting anything under the 
State is to invoke criticism, and when the resentment of the 
housewife is aroused it is hard to allay. The agitation was 
increased by the fact that the frontier dwellers declared that on 
their shoulders fell all the expense of free delivery to the mountain- 
tops, and the human population rose in revolt at the thought 
that the State monopoly of import of feeding-stuffs had been 
rescinded so that animals fed free while human beings took what 
they were given at a fixed rate. The two monopolies go together, 
soit was held. It isinteresting to compare Sir William Beveridge’s 
assertion that the quality of flour was hard to maintain under 
food control, and to reflect that if wheat is to be controlled in 
this country all other cereals and feeding-stuffs will have to be 
controlled too. 

Norway imports go per cent. of her wheat, and her problems 
are in some ways similar to ours. The alignment of parties as 
regards the question differs from that in Switzerland. Here 
the farmers are opposed to the scheme because the small farmer 
buys more grain than he produces and the question of feeding- 
stuffs is involved. The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement, 
which handles 20 per cent. of the wholesale flour trade, were 
opposed to it on the ground—(z) that all monopolies are bad ; 
(2) that the grain monopoly did not benefit the consumer ; 
(3) that the fixed milling charge is a subsidy to inefficient mills 
and gives undue profits to the large mills, thus unduly raising the 
bread price level (this is also the argument of the Swiss Co- 
operative Movement); (4) that the monopoly is and was the 
sport of political parties and political changes. Dr. Oskar 
Jahnsen, Director of the State grain business,!° analysing the 
effect of the suspension of the monopoly in 1927, when the 
Conservative and Agrarian Parties came into power, gives figures 
which show that the consumption of wheat flour has slightly 


1° Extract from Norway, February 1929 (published in vol. xxix., No. 1, 
Journal of Department of Agriculture, Dublin). 
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increased at the expense of imported grain, but that the Norwegian 
mills have been able to keep up their position very well, and that 
‘several new constructions and expansions in the milling industry 
have been carried out in the two years’ interval, which will 
enable Norway to mill all her own flour. The opponents of the 
monopoly claim that the monopoly did not encourage milling 
efficiency. Dr. Jahnsen finds that during the last two years 
wheat imports have vastly swollen at the expense of rye. He 
points out that under the renewal of the monopoly the premium 
to the home producer will be included in the general expenses of 
State control, whereas under the open system from 1927-29 the 
cost of premium, preserved in a system not dissimilar from the 
new Swiss policy, was borne for one year by import taxes and 
for the second year by general taxation. It seems to have 
satisfied the advocates of the monopoly that the main benefit 
was an assured supply and an average by stable price. It is 
difficult to find any attempt to'calculate the average ratio of 
Norwegian to the average world price. The price of bread was 
not controlled, and the main problem of the relation of the 
world price of wheat to the home price of bread was again 
shirked, though the same level of bread prices was maintained 
over the country by a pooling of transport charges. Approxi- 
mately the same level of home production of cereals and the 
same prices prevailed whether there was or was not a monopoly, 
since the policy of rewarding home production in some way was 
never dropped. 

In studying Professor Starcs’ suggestions.for State control of 
grain in Latvia™ we find that the objects are to maintain an 
assured supply of breadstuff cereals, to stabilise alike the home 
market and the volume of imports, to stabilise the price of grain 
and consequently bread, to improve grain-growing conditions 
in Latvia. The scheme is worked out without any particular 
novelty. 

Having examined the matter from the points of view of 
experience at home and abroad, there’ remain certain general 
considerations to append before resuming conclusions already 
formed. Reference was made above to the need for drastic action. 
The only drastic element in the plan proposed by Mr. Wise is the 
conception of State control. The mind, having taken this drastic 
decision, comes up against the slow, lumbering execution of 
bureaucratic administration. The time taken in establishing the 
organisation, delays and inevitable blunders, culminating in a 
realisation of the inadequacy of the machine to perform the duties 
required of it, would lead to the immediate conclusion that it was 


11 Professor P. Starcs, The Grain Monopoly as the Means of Improving the 
National Agricultural Situation. 
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at once too drastic in conception and not drastic enough in action 
—in fact, to the realisation that it would be too long a way round— 
whereas the new Swiss plan achieves results by a short circuit. 
From the international point of view the too drastic element would 
be manifested in the acrimonies resulting from the assumption of 
the réle of shopkeeper by a sovereign State. Refusal to purchase 
from a country anxious of soliciting the ‘ patronage ’ of the State 
board would result in international spleen. The secrecy so strongly 
advocated by authorities might perhaps prevail before a transac- 
tion, but the completed transaction would have the full glare of 
publicity. For every transaction the State would have to take 
responsibility before the world. When the international price 
level is steadily falling it may be questioned whether it is wise to 
fix prices on a parity with world prices. The farmer’s economic 
position is entrenched upon the soil. He rests upon rockbottom. 
As the price level sinks he is the first to be crushed. Artificial 
economic strata in the nation use his resiliency to save them from 
feeling the hard reality of Mother Earth, and he is to be consoled 
by chains binding him down and under. 

To resume the threads of evidence which theory and experience 
alike support. (1)-State trading and control of foodstuffs is even 
more obnoxious than nationalisation in any other form. The 
public may have daily occasion to criticise quality, methods, or 
price, while being obliged by the testimony of the Wheat 
Commission to exercise restraint and patience. (2) Control with- 
out being thoroughgoing shirks the main problem. Control of 
all cereals and feeding-stuffs must be considered. From the 
consumer’s point of view, the relation of wheat to bread prices 
is not considered. Stabilisation of price at a certain level, though 
it means much to the working-class budget, is not enough if the 
price he has to pay has to bear the costs of State management 
and premiums to the producer. (3) A State board entering the 
world market is slower than private enterprise, is most likely to 
flutter the price dovecotes and send them soaring, and is likely 
to encourage retaliation on a national scale, so leading to serious 
results. (4) The producer can be helped much more expeditiously 
by legislation, without the need for, or the danger of, control. 
He will not be consoled by being attached to the world price 
level when this is falling. (5) The chief benefit to be acquired 
is that of certainty of price: this is counterbalanced by the 
uncertainty which would prevail as to the future of the monopoly 
with a change of political parties. 

Experience seems to show that Government control is too 
cumbersome and controversial a method for the normal economy 
of a State in times of peace. Benefits to the producer can better 
be assured with less trouble, while the evils of private speculation 
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which it is designed to cure are said by competent authorities to 
cheapen supplies to the consumer, whose particular problem 
needs at any rate far more consideration than the ‘ stabilisation 
of wheat prices’ proposes to give. 

It remains only to say that if the controversy about wheat 
imports wakens the country to the need for adopting a responsible 
attitude towards our home agriculture and food supplies it will 
have achieved much. The country, when awake, will realise 
that the particular problem of our countryside and our food- 
producing Empire demand consideration in an individual way. 

There is no further scope in this article for more, but surely the 
co-ordination by legislative action and the guidance of Imperial 
and home agriculture and food supplies offers far greater practical 
hopes of development and prosperity than a drab State monopoly. 


R. A. BUTLER. 
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LAND, POPULATION, AND GENERAL SMUTS 


THERE is one aspect of African policy which immediately con- 
cerns white as well as black ; and that is the apportionment of 
African land between white settlement and native development. 
This in its turn is inextricably bound up with questions of popu- 
lation ; and since without a proper perspective on population 
we are liable to go off the track about land, I propose to begin 
with this. 

It has often been argued, for example, by white settlers in 
East Africa, and by those at home who favour intensive white 
settlement, that reserves should be demarcated on the basis of 
the existing native’population and that the rest of the land should 
be made available for white occupation. Some go further and 
claim that natives have no right to possess land of which they are 
not now making adequate economic use. In other words, if 
white men can make better use of it, white men are morally 
entitled to possess it. 

This criterion, it will be readily seen, would be fatal to the 
economic future of a country which is seriously underpopulated 
and whose perennial cry is for more native labour; and it is 
manifestly unjust in that it allows for the expansion of the 
whites, but not for that of the blacks, and ignores the proved 
capacity of the blacks to improve their methods of production 
under proper guidance. 

More just was the principle advocated by the Hilton Young 
Commission, who urged that the extent of land reserved for 
native occupation should be conditioned by the needs not only 
of the existing native population, but also of the probable 
increase in the next generation. Clearly, however, this was 
only intended to cover the immediate future: the Commis- 
sioners themselves recommended further inquiry with a view 
to the discovery of more fundamental principles on this as on 
other questions ; and it would be a thousand pities if this com- 
promise of theirs, valuable as it was as a deliberate temporary 
expedient, should become erected into a permanent guide for 

licy. 
4 The perspective we need is that of the biology of the growth 
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and decline of populations. For the last quarter of a century 
most native populations in equatorial Africa seem to have been 
stationary or going slightly downhill (though there are salient 
exceptions); and this seems due to the combined effect of 
indigenous and introduced disease, of various native customs and 
tabus, and quite possibly to the strange distaste for living or 
conferring the gift of life which has seized upon various primitive 
peoples, notably the Melanesians, on being brought under the 
influence of an alien and incomprehensible culture.. There is, 
however, every reason to suppose that, by an improved public 
health service, by education, and by providing incentives to a 
fuller life, we shall be able to counteract and overcome these 
destructive tendencies and set native population on the upgrade 
again (as has, for instance, just been achieved in Uganda). And 
if so, it will not be long before the available spaces fill up. In 
South Africa the pressure on space has already begun. This is 
partly due to the insufficiency of the area reserved to natives, 
but at least equally to the fact that in the Union a fair rate of 
increase of native population has been maintained. 

In point of fact, the sufficiency of an area for the needs of an 
existing population, or of its estimated increase in the next 
generation or so, is in the long, biological view a principle of 
secondary importance. Population density must tend towards 
a final equilibrium, and on its way thither will halt in various 
positions of comparative stability, each adapted to the general 
mode of life at the time. But when a relatively stable phase of 
life is upset, as African tribalism is being-upset by white impact 
to-day, the stability of numbers is upset too, and we shall find 
population either growing until it puts pressure on the available 
land, or else shrinking until it is inadequate to the land it occupies. 
Shrinkage is a comparatively rare phenomenon, and the empty 
spaces can always be filled up from the surplus of more expansive 
peoples ; thus the general tendency, as Malthus saw a century 
ago, is for populations to ‘ press upon their means of subsistence ’ 
—unless, as the Neo-Malthusians soon pointed out, deliberate 
steps be taken to keep the population at a lower density, before 
the pressure has become painful. 

The consequences of this for our problem are obvious 
enough. The principle of reserving land which is enough for 
the needs of this or the next generation is a minimum principle 
whose observance will ensure that the canons of humanity 
and fairness are not violated at the outset ; but it is entirely 
irrelevant when we consider the future and the definitive 
adjustment of populations which [we would like eventually to 
see established. 

I have in what follows deliberately avoided consideration of 
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the Indian question. It is a grave complicating factor, but need 
not be more. Since racial problems bring such peculiar difficulties, 
I personally should welcome the gradual disappearance of 
Indians from Africa—not from the least hostility to them as 
Indians, but because their presence at once trebles the number of 
racial problems. At any rate, I cannot conceive any responsible 
person in the present position of the world advocating intensive 
settlement of Indians in Africa.1 We Europeans happen to be 
responsible at the moment for Central Africa. If we genuinely 
believe that the presence of Asiatics introduces extra complica- 
tions there, and that we can educate natives to fill the Indians’ 
place in the economic scheme, we have not only the right but the 
duty to try and prevent extra complications. 

» When we begin thinking of these questions (which are none 
the less urgent because their final solution lies a few generations 
further off), we see, if we are frank with ourselves, that the sole 
criterion for action is one of racial and social aspirations, not of 
population needs. There is a limited area of the world’s surface— 
Africa—to be filled with people. With the suppression of wars 
and slave raids, and the encouragement of health and agriculture, 
population pressure-will fill it in what, biologically speaking, is a 
very short space of time. Weare at present going on the assump- 
tion that over much of Africa the filling process could be equally 
well accomplished, merely as a physical fact, by whites or by 
blacks. The only question of long-range principle of apportioning 
areas for native occupation, therefore, is this—how much of the 
surface of Africa would we like to see reserved for the growth of an 
essentially black civilisation, how much for the growth of one 
which is primarily white? And in deciding this we have to take 
into account a number of factors. First there is the existing 
native population and its present requirements inland. As I have 
said, however, these are minimum requirements, and there are 
many areas which are to-day grossly under-populated. The next 
is the suitability of a given area for white settlement. There are 
some regions in which it is difficult or impossible for the white 
human organism to live permanently ; and there are many others 
in which he could exist, work and reproduce, but where the black 
organism could exist with much more comfort, work with much 
greater efficiency, and reproduce with much greater freedom. 
Such areas should be reserved for the growth of native civilisa- 
tions ; if white planters are to be allowed to settle there at all, 


1 Since this was written I find that Professor Thompson, who is certainly a 
responsible person, has advocated this very thing in his book. He would seem 
to be so much obsessed by population pressure that he shuts his eyes to the 
biological perspective of the matter, and therefore puts a temporary adjustment 
of Indian pressure above the more lasting achievement of a true African 
civilisation. 
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they must be few, and they must reconcile themselves to being 
strangers in the land, as they would if they settled in China or the 
country of any other alien civilisation. Within tropical Africa 
there remain the highland areas, in which both white and black 
can live and work on more or less equal terms, and those very 
few high areas to whose temperature, it would seem probable, the 
white man is actually better adapted than the native African 
(though the altitude may be bad for the hearts and nerves 
of both). The die is here cast, and the principle of reserving 
some of this land for white settlement is now recognised. What 
is not decided, however, is the proportion of such areas to be 
reserved to Europeans, and the density of the white settlement 
which is envisaged. The only rights which Europe has in the 
matter are those of conquest, occupation, and superior power. 
What she proposes to do in detail will depend upon how she 
tempers those rights derived from power with the principles 
of corresponding duties, and with considerations of long-range 
efficiency. 

For instance, Western civilisation seems to have tacitly 
accepted the general principle explicitly laid down in Lugard’s 
Dual Mandate, that colonial powers have a double duty, not only 
of protecting native populations and promoting their develop- 
ment, but also of making available the resources of the country 
to the world as a whole. 

Policy must thus often be a compromise, for the two duties by 
no means invariably point in the same direction. Where the 
world has need of African crops or minerals and cannot get them 
without white settlement, or can get them better with white 
settlement, then white settlement is, to our present view, legiti- 
mate. However, there may well be cases in which, though legiti- 
mate, it might not be desirable. For instance, if the area suitable 
for whites was small and was in the middle of a larger area where 
native production and native development was being pushed 
forward, it might legitimately be felt that the difficulties created 
by a white island would overshadow the increased production of 
certain special crops. This is the situation in parts of Tanganyika 
to-day. The influence of extensive white settlement on native 
social life must also be considered. If it disorganises tribal life 
by withdrawing the majority of able-bodied men from their 
villages for large parts of the year, is this not a grave disadvantage, 
economic as well as social, to set against the advantages it confers ? 
Parts of Rhodesia are said to be now almost bare of men owing 
to the magnet of highly paid employment in the Rhodesian and 
Congo mines. 

Then are you to restrict the white man in tropical Africa to 
supervisory functions, so that, even in the ‘ white ’ areas, natives 
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will always be in a very great majority ? or do you wish to havea 
civilisation in which the numbers of whites are not overwhelmingly 
disproportionate to those of the blacks? In the latter case, of 
course, you must envisage white men engaged in various quite 
subordinate kinds of work, including skilled if not unskilled 
labour, and therefore in competition with natives ; and you must 
face the terrifying possibility that a ‘ poor white’ spectre may 
arise in tropical as in temperate Africa to haunt and mock the 
civilisation which has given it birth. 

Further, from the point of view of the world at large, are you 
going to exploit the resources of tropical Africa more efficiently 
if you bring in a large population of white men, whose standard of 
living is high, or if you rely as much as possible on the labour of 
independent native producers ? 

At the moment we do not know for certain if white men can 
continue to live and reproduce without impairment of health or 
efficiency in tropical Africa, even in the highlands. Though 
we can foresee that white immigration on a large scale might easily 
lead to grave difficulties, such as a ‘ poor white’ section of the 
community, economic friction between white and black, or exces- 
sive demands for native labour, we find it much harder to see 
how such difficulties could be effectively guarded against. And 
we have no reason to suppose that a large white community 
would be more efficient than a small but picked one for promoting 
the material prosperity and development of the country as a 
whole. In the circumstances it would seem wise to go slow, and 
to envisage the white population of tropical Africa, settlers and 
traders as well as Government servants, as a limited and selected 
body of men on whom devolves the duty of acting as the agents 
of Europe in the dual task of supplying the rest of the world 
with what they want from Africa, and of helping Africa to develop 
along the lines best suited to her own people and her own 
conditions. 

I have so far refrained from discussing General Smuts’ very 
definite ideas of land and settlement policy in East Africa, as 
set forth in his recently published Rhodes Lectures (Africa 
and Some World Problems). His conclusions, however, are so 
different from mine, and seem to me to lead to such a curious 
and undesirable compromise, that they demand a detailed 
consideration.” 


® This article was written before I knew of Mr. J. H. Oldham’s little book, 
White and Black in Africa: a Critical Examination of the Rhodes Lectures of 
General Smuts (Longmans, Green & Co.), which was published while I was 
still in the tropics. It is, I think, interesting that my general conclusions, 
arrived at quite independently and from a different standpoint, agree closely 
with_his. 
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With regard to the actual areas reserved for white settlement, 
the geographical considerations so forcibly put forward by 
General Smuts must clearly weigh with us—namely, the exist- 
ence of an almost continuous belt of high land, much of it suitable 
for white settlement, from Kenya through Tanganyika and 
Nyasaland to Rhodesia and South Africa. The idea of a new 
area of continuous white civilisation from the Cape to north of the 
equator has undoubtedly a potent attraction, and should dictate 
the broad outlines of any policy of territorial segregation as 
between white and black. But that is a dream for the future ; 
while it is desirable that nothing immediate we do in the way of 
encouraging native development will prevent its possible realisa- 
tion later, for the present other factors should dictate the actual 
allotment of land to white immigrants. The desirability of going 
slow is one; and the other is the need for giving white com- 
munities the best possible chance of success. This cannot be 
done by scattered or haphazard settlement. Definite areas of 
reasonable but restricted size should be opened up in succession, 
and some trouble should be taken to plan each venture and to 
guide its development as a single whole ; each area can then be 
enlarged as circumstances allow. In this way we shall get 
experimental cultures, so to speak, of white civilisation in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, and find out what white settlement can 
do under various conditions. If they work satisfactorily we can 
gradually encourage their extension until they join up into a more 
or less continuous area of white settlement, or at least white 
predominance. If they do not, we can relinquish the ‘ white 
backbone ’ idea without too much disappointment, and with- 
out having prejudiced other methods of helping Africa’s 
development.* 

In any case, a consideration which ought not to weigh with us 
is the possibility (envisaged by General Smuts on p. 64 of his book) 
of using the ‘ vast empty spaces’ of Africa in the attempt to 
reduce unemployment in Britain. In the first place, the remedy 
is in itself, not a remedy, but a mere palliative ; problems of 
population can only be solved biologically, and not by such 
mechanical means. But in this particular case the palliative 
would not even palliate appreciably. The total white population 
of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika; Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and 
Northern Rhodesia in 1926 was about 25,000. To-day it appears 
to be rather less than double that figure. The most intensive 
schemes of settlement could not hope to add much more than 


® General Smuts writes as if lands above 4000 feet were always, or usually, 
suitable for white settlement. This is not the case: in certain regions much 
of this land is mere dry scrub, barren and hot. The ‘ white backbone ’ could not, 
as a matter of fact, be really continuous. 
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10,000 a year to this white population without dislocating the 
region’s whole economic life ; and this quantity is often exceeded 
in the monthly fluctuations of our unemployed, who now amount 
to over 1? millions. In other words, we could not hope to reduce 
unemployment even by I per cent. by dumping unemployed men 
in tropical East Africa. Further, unless General Smuts envisages 
the presence in Central Africa of large numbers of white artisans 
and clerks as well as of settlers, which would enormously increase 
inter-racial difficulties, the most prolific sources of our unemploy- 
ment would hardly be touched. As the population of Great 
Britain will, within a decade or so, be either stationary or declining, 
and as this fact and the practice of birth-control will alter the whole 
problem as far as it concerns later generations, we are justified in 
dismissing from our minds emigration to Africa as having any 
real relevance to unemployment. It is, if I may be Hibernian, 
a fleabite in an ocean, and a temporary ocean at that. 

Apart from drawing attention to geographical facts, General 
Smuts lays down two principles. One is that any enduring or 
desirable African civilisation can only be based on rather intensive 
permanent white settlement in all areas where permanent white 
settlement is possible ; for East Africa he would include in this 
area roughly all land of over 4000 feet elevation. The other is 
that there should be territorial segregation of white and black. 
All areas not reserved for white settlement should be reserved for 
natives, and they should be there encouraged to develop along 
their own lines, with the maximum amount of responsibility for 
their local self-government. But the fewest possible number 
of natives should be allowed to live in white areas, and vice 
versa. 


I may quote a few of his own words to illustrate the meaning 
which he attaches to his first principle. On p. 67 he says that, 
as foundation for the future civilisation of Africa, ‘a large white 
population seems to be a sine qua non’; and it is difficult to 
imagine a white population which shall be large and not contain 
many skilled workers, clerks, and technically trained men, who 
would then compete quite unnecessarily and very unpleasantly 
with the natives we have been laboriously educating to take up 
just such work. On p. 55 he says that ‘ the wasteful character of 
native production is being realised’ even, I understand him to 
mean, in West Africa ; and on p. 51 writes that ‘ the white settler 


is the most effective and expeditious means of pushing forward 


the economic progress of the continent.’ And finally (p. 50) we. 


read: ‘ granting in principle that native interests should rank 
first, I still submit that white settlement under proper safeguards 


remains the best means to give effect to that priority ’"—in fact, 
that it is always better, as a means of fostering native develop- 
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ment, "to have natives working for white masters than for 
themselves. 

General Smuts, in fact, quite definitely regards native produc- 
tion as a pis aller, a second-best to white settlers producing with 
the aid of native labour ; he lays stress on the rapidity of white 
exploitation of African resources, without discussing whether this 
will conduce to ultimate stability or no; and he quite definitely 
prefers thatthe future civilisation of Africa should be dominated 
from the start by the ideas of an immigrant white community 
rather than that it might develop along lines of its own, though, of 
course, profiting by Western ideas under the guidance of admini- 
strators and missionaries, 

It is impossible not to sympathise in many ways with the idea 
of the ‘ white backbone,’ The ample grandeur of Rhodes’ ideas 
has captured the imagination of General Smuts, and this is the 
form in which he sees them realising themselves in the future. 
But he goes too fast ; he takes too many things for granted ; and 
he fails to envisage the essential differences between temperate 
and sub-tropical Africa on the one hand, with abundant areas as 
suitable for Europeans as for natives to live in, and tropical 
Africa on the other, where much of the area is definitely unsuited 
to white settlement, and the bulk of it better suited to black than 
to white. As a minor detail, he also overrates considerably the 
amount of fertile land at low levels. When he states (p. 56) that 
in addition to the highlands over 4000 feet, which he would reserve 
for white settlement, there are ‘ immensely larger areas of fertile 
lowlands and river valleys,’ this is simply not true for some of the 
territories concerned. In Kenya, for instance, the greater pro- 


portion of such land is desert or semi-desert, as little suited to 
native agriculture as to white. 

He very airily dismisses native production as wasteful, and 
therefore a second-best to white settlement. This is not, however, 
the general view in Tanganyika and Uganda; and from what I 
can gather is quite contrary to the facts in West Africa. General 
Smuts, I believe, has never been in the Gold Coast or Nigeria : 
perhaps a visit to these coast-lines, which are prosperous in spite 
of the alienation of any land to white settlers being virtually 
prohibited, except for certain limited purposes, would cause him 
to modify his views. Do not let us forget, for instance, that the 
Gold Coast produces more than half of the world’s cocoa, and all 
by native production. 

But the real weakness of General Smuts’ position appears 
when we follow out the effect of his two policies, white and black, 
upon each other. 

He definitely lays down (pp. 98-99) that we should force the 
native wage-earner to retain his home in the native areas by 
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compelling married native women to stay permanently in. the 
reserves and prohibiting men from being engaged by white 
employers if they are accompanied by their wives and children. 
This, he admits, will be difficult, since many white men prefer 
(not unnaturally !) their houseboys to live with their wives, and 
since the general experience of employers of native labour, includ- 
ing such important bodies as the Kenya and Uganda Railway, is 
that the men are more contented, work better, and stay for longer 
spells if they are encouraged to bring their families. 

Personally I cannot imagine any proposal more calculated to 
hinder the development of a stable African civilisation than a 
system which would always ensure that a large proportion (for 
with intensive white settlement it would be a large proportion) of 
married native men would be separated from their wives and 
homes for six or even three months out of every twelve, and that 
the native villages would always contain a large proportion of 
grass-widows, 

Even if you adopt the principle of intensive white settlement 
of a ‘ white backbone,’ this state of affairs could still be avoided, 
but only by encouraging squatter settlements and model native 
villages in the ,white ‘area. Not only, however, would. this 
sacrifice General Smuts’ cherished principle of territorial segrega- 
tion, but such mixing of the races in close proximity clearly 
contains the germs of many grave difficulties for the future—as 
regards land, for instance, or racial discrimination, And the 
greater the extent of the white area and the more intensive its 
settlement, the more acute will every such difficulty become. 
General Smuts’ solution, to my mind, is no solution at all: it 
is the setting up on an equal basis of two principles which are both 
admirable im vacuo, but which cannot be prevented from inter- 
acting and by their interaction producing a crop of highly un- 
desirable results. One of them must relinquish its claim to 
equality ; in the tropical parts of Africa this must surely be the 
principle of white settlement and white production, We are com- 
mitted by the facts of history and by official promises to some 
degree of white settlement in East Africa ; and for some purposes, 
both economic and political, white settlement is necessary, or at 
least very desirable. But white settlement should, as regards the 
interests of the country as a whole, be, not equal, but subordinate 
to native development and native production. And if- jit is 
definitely regarded as subordinate, the violent clash and wholesale 
difficulties inherent in General Smuts’ scheme would be avoided. 
This is not to imply that difficulties will not arise under any 
scheme, or that white settlement, even on a small and carefully 
regulated scale, will not involve compromise. All government 
involves compromise ; and all contact of markedly different races 
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and cultures brings peculiarly difficult problems. But at least, if 
white settlement is not regarded as an end in itself, but as subordi- 
nate to the general progress of a country in which the social and 
economic development of the native population is the first aim, 
then difficulties can be adjusted as they arise. Compromise is the 
oil of the social machine ; but if the machine incorporates two 
antagonistic principles of equal driving power, no amount of oil 
will ensure efficient working. 
JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 
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WOMEN AND PRIESTHOOD 


* For any sane person the thing is so absolutely grotesque that 
he must refuse to discuss it.’ The quotation is from an editorial 
comment in the Church Times of July 24, 1914; and the ‘ thing’ 
that no sane person would discuss is the ordination of women to 
the priesthood. 


The monstrous regiment of women in politics [continued the Church 
Times] would be bad enough, but the monstrous regiment of priestesses 
would be a thousandfold worse. We are not inclined, however, to treat 
the proposed Conference [on the subject] as a sane scheme ; we regard it 
as of a piece with that epidemic of hysteria which has manifested itself in 
the violence of feminine militants. It will pass with time. . . . 


The point of view of the Guardian was very much the same as 
that of the Church Times. Reference was made in the issue of 
July 16, 1914, to a ‘ preposterous’ suggestion which ‘ emanates 
chiefly, if not entirely, from a little band of women who have 
pushed the claims of their sex to such a point that they have 
lost all sense of proportion.’ And in the next week’s issue there 
appeared a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury in which the 
writer, Mr. Athelstan Riley, alluded to the assertion of ‘the 
equality of men and women in the sight of God—equality in 
privilege, equality in calling, equality in opportunity of service’ 
—as ‘very mischievous nonsense,’ the acceptance of which 
‘ would make the Church of England a laughing-stock throughout 
Christendom.’ Mr. Riley professed himself to be aghast at the 
self-deception of those who were raising the question of the 
ordination of women, and asserted that they were snatching at 
empty shadows which could never satisfy their higher nature. 

The monstrous regiment of women in politics seems nowadays 
a very tame affair ; the leader of the epidemic of militant hysteria 
has had a statue to her memory unveiled by an ex-Prime Minister, 
and, so far from having died away, as the Church Times pro- 
phesied, concern with reference to women’s ordination has now 
spread to the episcopate itself. 

The prelates at this time in conference at Lambeth have 
received for their consideration a memorandum on the subject 
very carefully compiled by a group of Anglican men and women 
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working with the encouragement and under the guidance of an 
episcopal chairman. Among the memorial’s signatories are four 
bishops, four deans, an archdeacon, eight canons, four doctors of 
divinity, two principals of clergy-training colleges, one rural 
dean, and five parochial clergy. Exactly what reception the 
memorial will receive it is difficult to anticipate, but’ noone in 
the least‘acquainted with the present episcopacy can suppose it 
possible that the tone of any comments which will be made 
will at all resemble the vituperative shrillness of the Church 
Press of 1914. 

It is clear that the compilers of the memorandum are very 
far from expecting the bishops to set about ordaining women 
to-morrow. They are engaged in no ‘ conspiracy to capture the 
priesthood for women ’—to quote orice more the phraseology of 
t914. The memorandum shows no failure to realise that the 
exercise of a vocation within the Church depends upon. the 
Church’s recognition of the validity of that vocation. Indeed, it is 
because of this realisation that the memorandum has been put for- 
ward. Perhaps the most impressive section is the final appendix, 
which consists of statements, quoted for the most part from 
letters, by women who believe that they have a call to the priest- 
hood. It is impossible to think that these letters can be ignored 
by a body of men met together in virtue of the fact that they 
themselves are aware of a call which the Church has. recognised. 
The statements will inevitably revive for them the recognition 
of their own vocation and the response with which, as young 
men, they found their own claim to consideration received by 
the Church. They will find themselves thinking of the encourage- 
ment and the welcome given them, of the way in which their 
doubts and hesitancies were understandingly eradicated, and 
their aspirations strengthened and affirmed. They may find 
themselves wondering how they would have felt had their sense 
of vocation been incontinently ruled out as necessarily pre- 
sumptuous, based upon self-deception or conceit, and obviously 
unworthy of a moment’s serious consideration. Possibly some 
will find themselves forced to admit either that such a reception 
would have embittered them against the Church, or that it would 
have caused their own convictions to dwindle into nothingness. 
Others may find themselves admitting that, had their disability 
been universally assumed in advance, their vocation would not 
have revealed itself to them at all. 

There is very little, if any, bitterness in the statements 
quoted in the memorandum. One writer says: ‘I tried to 
strangle it ’—+.e., her sense of vocation to the priesthood—‘ in 
bitterness against religion, but without success.’ Another: 
‘The only thing I can see is to teach divinity in girls’ schools. 
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While I like this and think it well worth doing, it does not give 
me what my vocation demands.’ Another: ‘I did go through 
a period of intense spiritual bitterness, but all that passed,’ 
(Although her bitterness passed her sense of vocation did not 
pass.) Another: ‘ There is something which I can hardly put 
into words which makes it very difficult to let it be known that 
one believes herself called to this work. If there were any 
authority to which the vocation could be submitted (as in the 
case of men) it would be simple. But as the claim rests entirely 
on one’s own personal judgment, which no one in authority will 
ever examine or confirm, the sense of being presumptuous is 
very difficult to overcome.’ Yet another: ‘ When I left school 
I was quite sure that, if it had been possible, I should have 
sought ordination. . . . I love teaching and have no sense of 
having lived a frustrated life, but am perfectly conscious that 
for me it is only a substitute.’ 

Seventeen women—most of them with good academic qualifi- 
cations and with practical experience in social work or in teaching 
—have agreed to the inclusion of their statements in the memo- 
randum. How many women share the experience of these seven- 
teen it is impossible to know—probably a considerable number ; 
but whether there are seventeen, or seventy, or seven hundred 
is not the point. If there were only one woman with a sense of 
vocation to the priesthood, the question at issue would be the 
same. What has to be faced is quite simple: Is there any prin- 
ciple against the ordination of a woman? Is a woman who 
believes herself called to the office by God necessarily deluded ? 
Is there something in womanhood, as womanhood, that debarsa 
woman from the priesthood? Now that the sense of vocation 
in seventeen women has been made articulate and has been 
presented to the bishops in conference with a request for judg- 
ment, the time is clearly past in which it was enough to say: 
‘ The thing is unthinkable ; it has been settled once and for all: 
Moreover, women do not seek to be ordained.’ It is difficult to 
think that the bishops—men whose sense of vocation isa reality 
—will be able to dismiss such an appeal with a curt command to 
put away the thought of ordination as a temptation of the devil. 
“One deep calleth another.’ The bishops are men who have 
themselves experienced God’s call to the priesthood ; they have, 
moreover, recognised the call in other men. They will, surely, 
as they read the letters of these women, recognise the call again. 
It is difficult to suppose that they who have found in the exercise 


of their vocation a sacred privilege capable of bringing deep 


spiritual satisfaction should placidly seek to dissuade these others 
from ‘snatching at an empty shadow which can never satisfy 
their higher natures.’ 
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-' It will be urged by many who are themselves outside, the 
Church that the futility lies, not in the fact that women are 
seeking something which is and must be the exclusive prerogative 
of men, but in the fact that the whole notion of the priesthood is 
out of date and absurd: Obviously, if one does not believe in 
the Church, one does not feel the need of ministers in the Church, 
If one does not want to have priests, one does not want to have 
women priests. To argue the general question of the value of 
the priesthood would be beyond the scope of this article. It 
may be worth while, however, to emphasise the fact that the 
women whose statements are quoted in this memorial haye a 
very genuine belief in the Church and in her need for priests. 
They have not put foward their statements in the spirit attributed 
to them by the Church Press of 1914. They are not ‘ claiming’ 
admission to a ‘ profession’ on feminist grounds. They are not 
insisting that to exclude women from the ministry is ‘ unfair’ or 
‘unjust ’’ to the women. The writers quoted do not want to be 
priests in order to prove that there is nothing men can do which 
women cannot do; they do not want to be priests primarily 
because they feel that that there is need for the expression in the 
pulpit of ‘ the woman’s point of view,’ or need in the confessional 
for help which ‘ only a woman can give a woman.’ They want to 
be priests for the same reasons that certain men want to be 
priests ; they feel that God has given to them a call to serve Him 
and His Church in a particular way—a call which, in their eyes, 
would not be fulfilled by, for instance, ministry in any of the 
Free Churches. They believe that incidentally much good might 
come of the women’s special appeal ; but it is important to state 
clearly that they do not desire priesthood as the last step forward 
for feminism, but as a means towards the coming of the Kingdom 
of Christ. The weight of custom appears to them to be quenching 
the Spirit of God, and the loss to the Church appears to them 
lamentable. Again, none of these women is asserting that she 
has a vocation which she ought to. be allowed to exercise imme- 
diately and without scrutiny. Any of them would take for 
granted, and indeed would feel an urgent need of, both testing 
and training before ordination. 

It is difficult for those who have for long been accustomed to 
the idea of women priests, and whose own shock of surprise at the 
notion became a thing of the past a generation ago, to reiterate 
with any degree of freshness the counter-arguments to the objec- 
tions put forward by those who continue to be distressed or 
enraged by the notion. ‘Christ took upon Him the form of a 
man, not of a woman’: true, but it is His humanity, and not 
His sex, that is essential to His incarnation. ‘Christ chose none 
but men to be apostles’: admitted, but neither did he choose a 
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gentile. ‘St. Paul forbade women to speak in the Church’; 
yes, but St. Paul was making regulations in a pagan city in the 
first century. ‘Christian tradition supports the sex-limitation’; 
it does, but it also supported slavery. ‘A woman’s physiological 
constitution is different from a man’s’: it is, but priesthood 
calls for no feats of physical endurance greater than those ex- 
pected of, say, women doctors. One might easily prolong the 
to-and-fro of argument ; but the exercise has some resemblance 
to a game of badminton played by opponents whose interests lie 
elsewhere. 

It is doubtful whether any of the arguments brought forward 
against the admission of women to the priesthood have, at any 
rate for more than a few moments, seemed significant to anyone 
who did not, independently of argument, feel that there was 
something unseemly in the idea. Some people admit frankly that 
they can see no reason against having women priests, but that 
they would feel uncomfortable if they came into a church and 
saw a woman at the altar or at the confessional. There seems to 
be something very deeply rooted in nearly all Catholics which 
is moved to distress or to hostility when the idea of women 
priests is first brought to their notice. In some cases the emo- 
tional reaction is brief, in other cases it is protracted, but it is 
very rarely absent altogether. An objection which is based, not 
upon reason, but upon an instinctive emotional reaction, may be 
a sound objection or it may not. The subconscious, as Myers 
pointed out years ago, may be either a treasure-house or 4 
rubbish-heap, and the same is probably true of the unconscious, 
if by that controversial term we may be allowed to designate 
whatever it is that stimulates a person to mental activity which 
he not only does not but cannot analyse. 

The distress experienced by most Churchpeople fifteen or 
twenty years ago upon first meeting with the suggestion that 
women should be priests could scarcely have been more extreme 
had the suggestion been one sympathetic to, shall we say, incest. 
Are we, then, to assume that the instinctive reaction in the one 
case is necessarily as well justified as in the other? Surely not. 
An instinctive reaction may be valuable under certain conditions 
and worthless under others. When a lamb grows too big to 
stand beneath the ewe at time of suckling, it learns to kneel. 
This is a valuable reaction. But the cade lamb, when it has 
reached the same stature as this ewe-fed lamb, kneels. too—a 
reaction wholly futile when its nourishment comes from a bottle 
in the adaptable hand of the farmer’s wife. It is possible for 
civilised human beings to resemble the cade lamb and to react 
instinctively to one situation in a manner appropriate only to 
another. The people who dread to see women priests in England 
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in the twentieth century are like dogs trying to bury a bone in 
the drawing-room carpet. 

The choice of metaphors must not, of course, be taken as 
implying that civilised life can do without those primitive ele- 
mental things which may be symbolised by mother’s milk and 
mother earth. To set up as praiseworthy a world of feeding- 
bottles and drawing-room carpets and to depreciate the breast 
and the soil is not in the least the intention of this article. It is 
the writer’s firm belief that the primitive elemental things 
‘birth, and copulation, and death,’ along with the rhythm of 
the seasons and the crops, have intense primitive value, and 
will have so long as the world endures, but that Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
Sweeney is wrong in asserting that ‘ That’s all, that’s all, that’s 
all, that’s all, . . . that’s all the facts when you come to brass 
tacks.’ It is the firm belief of the writer of this article that there 
are also two other facts—creative religion and creative art— 
which have an equally intense positive value, and, furthermore, 
that these two facts are in a unique relation to all that Mr. T S 
Eliot sums up in Sweeney’s formula. 

To work out the analogies between the creative religion of the 
sacraments (‘ the outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual 
grace’) and the creative art, which has been defined as the 
‘expression in a medium of an esthetic impression which has 
been apprehended as worth while in itself,’ and to analyse the 
relation of both to “ birth, and copulation, and death,’ would 
take a great deal more space than is available here. It must 
suffice to suggest that in such an analogy and in such an analysis 
may be found the basis for a rational explanation of the age-long 
hostility to the admission of women to the Christian priesthood. 
A Christian woman priest has for generation upon generation 
been taboo. Certain taboos (¢.g., that upon incest) may reveal 
themselves as in accordance with rational ethical judgments 
which have a binding power of permanent value. Others—as 
those upon the woman doctor, the woman nurse, or the woman 
priest—have had a value which has proved itself to be transient. 
The taboo upon women priests is out of accord with a condition 
of affairs which includes an articulately expressed need on the 
part of women for the opportunity to share with men the human 
activity of creative religion. 

It is more than likely that these latter paragraphs will seem to 
the reader both fantastic and obscure. Their relevance to the 
earlier sections is, however, so fundamental, in the opinion of the 
writer, that it would have been disingenuous to have omitted 
them. 

To return from these speculative regions of psychology and 
metaphysics to the issue of the moment, and to put that issue in 
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its simplest form: certain women believe that they are called 
of God to serve Him in the priesthood; certain priests, certain 
bishops even, believe that these women are indeed called of God ; 
these facts are being brought before the conference of bishops now 
assembled at Lambeth. It is clear that this is not a question 
only for the bishops and for the women who think that they have 
acall; it isa question for ali Churchpeople. Either a number of 
serious-minded women are deluding themselves and others, 
including many leaders of the Church, with regard to a very 
important issue, or the weight of custom is quenching the Spirit 
of God. This article is put forward primarily as a plea that no 
Church person should dismiss the question without thinking 
about it, and that no Church person should think about it without 


praying about it. 


UrsuLa ROBERTS. 
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EUGENICAL REFORM—THE PLUTOCRACY 
I 


Tus article is the second of a series intended to elucidate the 
obstacles in the way of so reorganising our institutions that they 
would cease to function dysgenically and to inhibit our efforts to 
improve man as a biological organism. The series contemplates 
also a eugenical reform of the House of Lords, of the democracy, 
and of the intelligentsia ; but only the article on the House of 
Lords has so far appeared, in the Eugenics Review for January 
1929. 

Now a reform of the House of Lords may at first appear a 
very hopeless and reactionary undertaking. But it makes a 
convenient starting-point for an attempt to sublimate human 
snobbishness into a basis for positive eugenics, to transform our 
present ‘nobility’ into a real aristocracy, and to stimulate 
everywhere an appreciation of aristocracy in the original and 
proper sense of the word—+.e., a regard for human excellence. 
Its intention was so to modify public opinion that institutions 
aiming at the improvement of the human stock could grow in it. 
Thus the reform of the House of Lords was to be a starting-point 
on the path of progress, the easiest, and perhaps the nearest, to a 
very distant goal. 

It was not, however, overlooked that actually the House of 
Lords is a stronghold of the plutocracy, and little more than a 
clubhouse for the rich. Nor yet that the plutocracy is one of the 
great social forces which need to be converted to eugenics if 
eugenical progress is to be achieved. It may, indeed, be regarded 
as the most difficult and important to convert. It is certainly 
the most ubiquitous. For all capitalistically organised societies, 
and perhaps even those which profess communism, have pluto- 
cracies to a greater or less extent ; so that many ‘ democracies’ 
may well be camouflaged plutocracies. In America, for example, 
the plutocracy is clearly very powerful, and though it need 
not be contended that it is the dominant factor in American 


political life, a plausible case might be made out for this con- 
tention. 
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I 


Plutocracy may fairly be called the most elusive of all 
political institutions. It is often very hard to detect and to 
drag forth into the light of day. For it prefers to work unseen, 
and the infinite ramifications of corruption and graft which it 
injects into the body politic may well elude the most lynx-eyed 


investigator. Not that plutocracy has not an overt side: under 
favourable conditions a social display of wealth is possible, and 
indeed occurs wherever this does not too promptly entail the 
unwelcome attentions of the taxgatherer or the executioner, 


But the display of its power is not essential to the being of 
plutocracy. It can just as well keep in the background, and 
work in the dark, beneath the surface of political life. It 
resembles an iceberg in that nine-tenths of its extent escape the 
eye ; but it can also, like a fungus, send forth tentacles to pervade, 
corrupt, and transform all political and social institutions. Like 
a termite, it can undermine all constitutions, corroding their 
whole substance and leaving only a deceptive facade which 
crumbles at the merest touch of adversity. Like a very Proteus, 
it can assume all forms and tempt all characters ; for money is a 
means to all objects of desire and a frequent motive for all acts, 
In short, it is a very formidable power, and to succeed, eugenics 
must win it over to its side. 


II 


But plutocracy has also curious weaknesses. It has the 
defects of its qualities. It has, for example, the demonic rather 
than divine quality of being no respecter of persons. Thanks 
largely to the occultness of its power, it tends to impersonality, 
and even to hostility to personality. Hence, though plutocracy 
endures, plutocrats do not. They have not the staying power 
of monarchs and aristocrats. No dynasty of millionaires, not 
even the Rothschilds, Vanderbilts and Morgans, has yet lasted 
for centuries, like the dynasties of kings or the ancient houses of 
nobility. 

Nor is the reason for this phenomenon far toseek. Plutocracy 
is definitely more demoralising; or rather more enervating, than 
the other forms of power, and saps the strength of those who 
wield it even more rapidly. In a monarchical dynasty there 
has usually been a great deal of natural selection. In former 
days fool-killing apparatus was plentiful and effective, even 
when it stopped short of the extreme Oriental method of procuring 
a capable ruler—namely, systematic civil war among the offspring 
of a deceased ruler. Right down into our times kings who got 
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too insane, or idiotic, or profligate, have been deprived. of their 
thrones and their places have been taken by more efficient or 
reputable relatives. ; 

For the royal clan generally formed a matrix in which, in 
spite of multitudinous temptations, efficiency could grow up and 
ability could come to the fore. Moreover, a strong esprit de corps 
was generated, and an ample field for ambition and endeavour 
was generally open.. Even where a king had only one son to 
inherit his crown and no further complications, his relations to 
his successor were generally such as to demand a strenuous. life 
from both of them and to put a premium on intelligence and 
circumspection. The wearers of a crown might sleep uneasily, 
but for this very reason they could not sink into total torpor. 

What is true of monarchies very largely holds also of aristo- 
cracies. They, too, were practically forced to develop a strong 
family spirit, capable of stimulating, training, disciplining, and in 
the last resort controlling, their erring members. The maxim 
noblesse oblige and the bushido of the Japanese Samurai indicate 
this moral backbone of aristocratic power. Nor should it ever 
be forgotten that the greatest political achievement on record, 
the transformation of medieval into modern Japan, of an 
impotent feudal State into a great world-power within the brief 
space of a single generation, stands to the credit of an aristocracy. 
From this point of view also primogeniture is an entirely rational 
and defensible institution. It is not merely that it produces 
‘only one fool in a family,’ but that it directly stimulates 
ambition, and offers to the younger sons of noble families careers 
and possibilities of public service which could not have been 
afforded them if they had had to rise from the ranks. Social 
philosophers are apt to overlook how much energy is expended 
by the able merely in rising, and that this energy is merely. 
wasted from the social point of view. Could the able only be 
discovered at twenty instead of at fifty, would not the world 
enjoy their services for the thirty best years of their life? But 
in a democratic State it is simply inconceivable that anyone, 
even an athlete or a film star, should become Prime Minister at 
twenty-three, like the younger Pitt, and by the time a politician 
has become of national importance he is nearly always past his 
prime. The achievements of the cadets everywhere, then, stand 
to the credit of aristocracy. 

But when we come to plutocracy we behold a radically 
different picture. The plutocrat is one of the most uncontrollable 
of social forces. He can make money out of anything, from 
salutary invention and the organisation of new industries to 
speculation and corruptly acquired monopolies. Once he has 
made his money the non olet principle begins to apply. Ill-gotten 
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gains are just as powerful as the rewards of ingenuity and 
enterprise. Nor is he bound to use his money in any specified 
manner. The plutocrat is not, as such, under any obligation to 
anybody. True, he may not be, and very often is not, a lover of 
money for its own sake. He may have taken to money-making 
‘merely because he recognised money as the most universal, most 
liquid, and most pervasive form of power. He may merely have 
perceived its unique advantage—namely, that it is enough to be 
known to possess riches, and that he need not spend his money 
to enjoy the power it confers. 


Ill 


Having made his fortune, he can pretty. well do as he likes 
with it. He can spend it or accumulate it as he pleases, He 
need not even live conspicuously, Indeed, both his power and 
his sense of power may be all the greater if he does not display 
his wealth but leaves it latent and lets its influence percolate 
through the social structure secretly. 

Nor need he found a family. He may prefer to found an 
institution or to endow a craze. In America he very often does. 
In England he more often buys a title from the politicians who 
recognise his ‘ public services’ (and his contributions to their 
party funds !), in order to please his wife and children, thereby 
recruiting the ‘ nobility.’ But in so doing he is perhaps greasing 
the wheels of ‘democracy’ rather than exercising plutocratic 
influence, and the British method of financing politics is far less 
harmful socially than the American method of buying legislation, 
And even when the plutocrat has been ‘ennobled’ his family 
feeling is apt to be less intense and exacting than that of the old 
nobility : besides, he has often been too busy and too intent to 
shun delights and live laborious days to have much of a family. 
The money-maker rarely attains his end without sacrificing many 
things to Mammon, his god, in his own person, 


IV 


But his own sacrifices are nothing to those he imposes on his 
descendants and heirs. To these, under our present dispensation, 
Mammon all too often proves to be another name for Moloch. 
He becomes a monster arrayed in the girdle of Aphrodite and 
accompanied by Dionysus, the Muses and all the Graces, who 
corrupts their nature and destroys their life; while they all 
unwitting become his joyous victims: Much more attention than 
is usual ought to be bestowed upon the moral and biological 
effects of inherited wealth upon the stock of its possessors. 
Actually one of the quickest ways of exterminating a stock 
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would seem to be to endow it with great wealth. The ancients 
were far more alive to the destructiveness of what they called 

‘luxury ’; we have been far too blind to the truth contained in 
their moralistic cant. 

The truth is that, with our present provision for dealing with 
it, money acts in some respects as a racial. poison. Even the 
liquidity of money power has serious disadvantages. Not only 
can it easily flow away again from the favourites of fortune— 
perhaps owing to circumstances beyond their control—but it is 
far too easily transferable to other hands to serve as a criterion 
of social fitness. Owing to the whims and vices of its possessors 
it gets ‘ dissipated ’ with them. 

In former days it used to be a universal literary convention 
that the son of a rich man must be a spendthrift ; nowadays this 
possibility is less obvious or less emphasised. It may be that 
the social classes from which plutocrats arise have become more 
immune to the allurements of prodigality and so more retentive 
of wealth ; or it may merely be that accumulations have grown 
so vast that few prodigals know how they can spend so much. 
At any rate, the old adage ‘ three generations from shirtsleeves 
to shirtsleeves ’ no longer seems to hold extensively. It is rather 
‘three generations from shirtsleeves to tombstone.’ 

But though mere prodigality is no longer so fatal to great 
fortunes as it was, the liquidity of wealth still works great: havoc 
with the personnel of the plutocracy. A millionaire’s son is still 
very apt to lavish his wealth on actresses, and his health on 
bacchanalia, and his daughter to become the bride of a groom 
or a handsome ‘ good-for-nothing.’ There is not, therefore, 
much guarantee that money will remain in the strong hands that 
made it, nor that the qualities which earned it will be found 
also in the hands into which it passes. If these qualities are 
valuable—and if not, why were they so lavishly rewarded ?— 
there is no adequate provision in our society for their perpetuation. 

Riches, moreover, are not only slippery and elusive, but also 
directly demoralising. In our modern capitalistic societies they 
provide the most effective stimulus to exertion—and the greatest. 
allurement to work before they are gained ; they function as the 
normal reward of labour, of ability, of distinction of every sort, 
as the source of honour and of power after they are gained. But 
they then also destroy the strongest motives to exertion and 
efficiency and almost inevitably entail degeneration. Thus the 
classes which produce and inherit wealth are largely paralysed by 
it. It puts them in the position of having what most men have 
to work for, but it provides them with no other work or useful 
social function. It does not overtly empower them to rule and 
to feel responsible for the conduct of affairs ; for all our capitalistic 
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States profess to be ‘democracies,’ and plutocratic influence is 
exercised in secret. Thus the rich young man is deprived of the 
most urgent motive for exertion, the most available reward of 
ambition ; the sinews of his energies are severed. Sooner or 
later he discovers, as in America, that there is virtually o career 
open tohim. He has just to remain a rich man all his life, and 
nothing can be done for him. Society appears to have no use for 
him, though it is assiduous in begging for his money. Is it @ 
wonder that he becomes useless to those who will not use him? 
Nor does society merely show itself indifferent to getting any 
work out of him; it also sets to work to corrupt him, Every 
temptation to idleness and dissipation is thrown in his way; 
his resistance to temptation is sapped by every conceivable 
device. He is condemned to be a drone, and a vicious drone at 
that ; the marvel is that any escape from this doom. 


Vv 


All these facts are really familiar enough to us all, though 
they are rarely mentioned. Eugenical reflection is needed to 
render us aware of*their whole monstrosity. It reveals that the 
social attitude towards inherited wealth is as idiotic as it is 
iniquitous. For, after all, the material which we take such pains 
to spoil is the best we have, and the way we treat it is an outrage. 
We first enact that wealth shall be the greatest common measure 
of ability of every sort, and its appropriate reward. We do not, 
indeed, bestow it in due proportion to the ability displayed, nor 
always show a just perception of the social value of the ability 
rewarded ; but still wealth, more or less, attends success in every 
walk of life, and no other rewards are really recognised. For 
with singular shortsightedness our ‘ democracy ’ has swept away 
the power of kings and nobles and all the claims of hereditary 
privilege, and has emancipated itself from the spiritual powers 
and theocracies: for science and the power of intellect it has 
never acquired any real respect. The power of money alone has 
not been disputed or touched. For money is a power all can 
understand, an idol al/ can worship. With money our democracy 
rewards its favourites, whether they be film stars or politicians, 
jockeys or heavy-weights. Thus it has de facto abdicated in 
favour of a plutocracy. 

But our democracy does not respect the plutocrat, nor 
recognise in him any personal superiority. It declares that all 
men are born equal and hankers after such an equality of oppor- 
tunity that anyone can become a millionaire. But if he succeeds, 
envy arouses hatred and he is treated shockingly. Sterilisation 
of the fit is the first law of reproduction in our ‘ democratic’ 
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societies. That is the inner meaning of the statistical fact that 
the birth rate contracts the higher we rise in the social scale. 
The refusal to employ the rich, which we have traced above, is 
the second social law. The third is the systematic corruption of 
the ‘idle rich.’ The total result, as I have now pointed out for 
many years, is an elaborate social mechanism for enabling ability 
to rise to the top, which pretty effectively drains all classes of 
their ability, But when it has risen, it is destroyed. This is 
comparable with skimming off and casting away your cream after 
it has risen, or churning it into froth. Surely so fatuous a social 
policy must be fatal to the progress of humanity, and in the 
long run even to its survival. 


VI 


No doubt, it will be said, but what can be done about it ? 
What way can you suggest for extricating us from this disastrous 
situation ? 

I would suggest, first, a little lucid thinking about the future, 
a little forethought. This will have to be done by all who are 
capable of thinking and have leisure to think ; for our politicians, 
whose job rational forethought might be supposed to be, never 
think far enough ahead. They are all opportunists, hopelessly 
mired in the details of politics. 

Secondly, an obvious expedient to arrest the corruption of 
the descendants of the rich, and to make them work, is the 
abolition of inheritance. In England we seem to be moving in 
this direction, and it would only be necessary to raise the death 
duties to 100 per cent. to do the trick. I confess that this 
expedient seems to me more specious than sound. In the first 
place, while it might arrest the degeneration of the sons of the 
successful into our ‘idle rich’ class, it would do nothing to 
increase their number, but, if anything, diminish it. So, the law 
of the sterilisation of the fit would still be operative. Secondly, 
it would have tremendous repercussions on the whole social 
structure. It would rob the able of all but purely selfish motives 
to work. And I am inclined to think that their output of work 
would suffer seriously. To what extent, one could hardly say ; 
but it would appear to be a counsel of the most elemental prudence 
to wait and see how the present experimentum in corpore vili of 
‘Holy Russia’ ends. At any rate, to all who have not been able 
to persuade themselves that communism can form an enduring 
and progressive social order and are not willing to scrap all the 
strongest motives to exertion which have so far animated men, 
no real case for abandoning the individualistic ordering of society 
has yet’ been made out. 

Vox. CVIII—No, 642 s 
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But there is a case for reforming it, and that in the interest 
of the individuals themselves. If we realise the folly of utterly 
subverting the social order, we shall have to reconcile ourselves 
to a. certain measure of plutocracy ; but it need not be the sort 
of plutocracy we labour under now. It rests with us to render 
plutocracy a blessing rather thanacurse. For it is not impossible 
to make it socially valuable and to use it. It is not impossible 
to stop the spoiling of our best stocks and the wasting of the 

‘cream.’ It is not impossible to reverse the dysgenic tendencies 
of civilisation and to make the social order an instrument of 
betterment rather than of deterioration. 


VII 


To those who doubt this, and demand to know by what means 

this great change can be accomplished, I can answer by one 
word: by Education. But not by the education of those who 
are easy to educate, who crave for it and feel they need it, that 
is, of the poor, but by the education of those who are hard to 
educate, who do not want it but resist and resent it, that is, of 
the rich. And I kriow that this is a terribly arduous task. 

All through human history the education of the rich and 
powerful has been a sorry chapter, one of the great unsolved 
problems, one of the outstanding failures of the social order. 
At no time, in no country, and under no constitution, whether 
monarchic, oligarchic or democratic, has society succeeded in 
giving to the children of its chief and ruling men sufficient 
stimulus and motive to exert themselves and to live worthily of 
their station and their ancestors, far less to persuade them to 
utilise their fortunate position in order to improve themselves 
and others. Of course, this source of weakness in all governments 
did not escape the acumen of the Greeks. We learn from Plato 
that it was a common topic of remark in the Athens of his time, 
and that the common inference from it was that virtue could not 
be taught. And certainly the greatest schoolmen and sages have 
made but a sorry job of the teaching of princes. From the days 
of Confucius and Plato down to that of the distinguished German 
professors who tried to instil some grasp of the realities of politics 
into the volatile mind of the Kaiser the record is one of all but 
unmitigated failure. Plato can hardly have been proud of 
Dionysius, even though we are told that he finally took to keeping 


a school, nor Seneca of Nero, even before he received his death- . 


warrant from his hands ; and it is not easy to trace any influence 
of Aristotle on the world-conquering career of Alexander. 

But should it be inferred that the lesson of history is that the 
problem is insoluble ? That would be to recognise an insuperable 
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barrier to human progress. Before we do this, ought we not to 
explore other possibilities? Let us rather mobilise our educa- 
tional experts, of whom every civilised community supports an 
ample number, and summon them to devise a system of training 
that will at least pave the way to a solution, even if it only 
succeeds in making Eton about as efficient an organon of education 
as the ordinary elementary school. 


VII 


In order to help them I will try to analyse out some of the 
causes of past failure, and, to conclude with, will venture on a 
few constructive suggestions of my own. Presuming that we 
are agreed that the fundamental cause of failure is a failure to 
provide sufficient stimulus to exertion for those situated as are 
the offspring of the rich, we may yet discern some serious 
secondary flaws in every system of education that has hitherto 
been tried. 

It is, for example, a remarkable fact, and surely more than a 
curious coincidence, that the aim of all education; both intellectual 
and moral, has hitherto been to turn the eye of the soul backward 
into the past and not forward to the future. Among the intel- 
lectual subjects of training the leading réles have been assigned to 
some ancient, obsolete and sacred language, and to the tradi- 
tions of the tribe and the achievements of ancestors, as enshrined 
in a highly selective but patriotically stirring version of his- 
tory. Moral education has similarly appealed to the wisdom of 
antiquity, to sacred writings embodying an original unchanging 
and unprogressive revelation and to immemorial custom. 

We are constantly assured that all this is salutary, and even 
necessary to preserve social continuity, and to inculcate a spirit 
of reverence into the young ; and there is doubtless much truth 
in this. But does it not harp somewhat monotonously on one 
string ? And what stimulus to progress does it provide, and to 
what ideals does it teach us to look forward? At no point in 
this handing down of the cultural tradition can one find any 


allusion to the many problems of human life yet to be solved, 
any appeal for resolute thought about them, any tonic for the 
reason, any effort to elicit a spirit of adventure, any admonition 
to the young to shoulder the great tasks yet to be accomplished 
in a greater and more glorious future. 

Yet, is it not precisely to such appeals that the soul of youth 
most easily vibrates, and to which its very ignorance and 
innocence render it more sensible? We complain of the 
‘cynicism’ of the young, and sigh, contentedly, ah, sit jeunesse 
savait, st vieillesse pouvatt! and overlook that in our present 
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dispensation youth is not allowed to try even the most harmless 
experiments with the most effete conventions, because the old 
have sealed their minds against new knowledge and lost their 
faith in social progress. 

If we ask, Why have the tribes of men always assumed this 
obstructive attitude ? I fear we must answer that the real reason 
for their enormous emphasis on the past has been selfish. It has 
not been the good of the taught so much as the convenience of 
the teachers. Under the guise of arousing reverence for antiquity, 
of teaching the lessons of experience, of transmitting the traditions 
of the tribe, of preserving the continuity of its life, they have 
really aimed at inculcating respect for masters, pastors and 
parents, and so assuring their position. Otherwise, why is so 
much more stress laid on preservation than on progress, and 
why is not the continuity of life prolonged into the future ? 

Thus education, instead of being conceived broadly as 
preparation for the whole of life, for the exploitation of all its 
possibilities, has been narrowed down to an instrument of social 
discipline, a means to conformity. It is essentially a method of 
controlling the young and subjugating their minds, or at best of 
keeping them out of mischief so far as possible. 

Of this sort of education our English public school-and- 
university training, especially in Oxford, is the beau idéal. What 
is it but a subtle conspiracy skilfully designed to implant 
traditional customs and stereotyped ideas ? Both what is taught 
and what is omitted seems to have the underlying purpose of 
fostering a conservative bias in our leading minds and of stamping 
a caste-mark on the soul. It succeeds only too well. Its stamp 
is indelible, like tattooing. It turns out by the dozen polished 
sceptics who have never tried to know, and disillusioned cynics 
who have never tried to do, anything worth while. 

Of course, the system incidentally enlists also the services of 
many able and devoted men who strive to make the best of the 
conditions, and perform wonders in overcoming its limitations 
and keeping the system (relatively) sweet and fresh. But the 
odds are heavily against them, and their activities hardly obscure 
the truth that the innermost aims of our social education, as weil 
as its earliest and plainest manifestations, are best revealed, and 
can still best be studied, in the initiation rites of savages. 


1 Since writing this I have read an excellent article by Mr. J. Langdon Davies 
in Harper's Magazine for April 1930. He points out that the social relations of 
youth, under the conditions of the public schools, are still those of savage life, 
and that while some of their seniors are ‘ anti-savages ’ and resent the artificial 
degradation into which they were plunged just to remind them of their origins, 
no ‘ civilised ’ education is in sight. I agree, but, to get it, it would not suffice 
to civilise the young ‘savages’; we need also to change the attitude of their 
seniors and the aims of the ‘ education ’ they impose. 
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IX 


These methods, however, raise a grave psychological question. 
Are they the best adapted to develop the minds of the young ? 
This seems hardly credible. They may be good politics, but 
they are surely bad psychology. They fail to tap the reserves 
of energy and enterprise latent in the soul of youth, 

Now here is where, I think, there is a great opening for us 
eugenists tocome in. It ought to be possible, nay easy, to arouse 
in the young enthusiasm for our cause. For, unlike tribal 
training, eugenics is essentially an affair of the future, It looks 
to the future to redeem the past. It is full of promise. It is an 
adventure, It is pervasive of all the activities of life, It 
demands an all-round training of all our powers. It connects up 
directly and intimately with the most pressing problems in the 
lives of the young. It must moreover evoke personal pride and 
the spirit of emulation ; yet its ideal is social and not selfish, 
Its appeal is to anyone who feels he is good for anything. What 
can be better calculated to appeal to the psychology of youth ? 


x 


On this psychological basis in the mind of youth what 
educational institutions can we build? In the first place, it is 
clear that our education must be selective. We must pick out the 
able and segregate them from the common herd. We shall thus 
avoid one of the chief causes of educational waste and failure by 
the contamination of good, quick-witted minds by masses of 
dulness and stupidity which keep them back and drag them 
down. This is one of the great sources of weakness in American 
and German schools: it is less felt in English, because a clever 
boy is generally allowed to run up the school despite his youth, 
although, of course, it is only in a few of the best schools that 
there are enough clever boys to extend him fully. This selection 
of the capable means special schools for the élite ; for it is worse 
than useless to waste resource and energy in striving, vainly, to 
turn sows’ ears into silken purses. 

Secondly, having selected and segregated our ability, which 
is to be also our nobility, we shall train it competitively. It will 
inevitably train itself in that way, and we need not fear that 
under these conditions it will fail to be extended to the utmost 
and developed to the full. 

Thirdly, the educator’s function will mainly be to put before 
the eugenical élite high ideals, and to see to it that their develop- 
ment is harmonious and explores alike the physical, the intellec- 
tual, and the moral avenues to excellence 
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Fourthly, the appeal of eugenic education will be universal : 
that is, it will reach all the classes which generate ability. It will 
be so far democratic. But, for the reasons we have analysed, its 
appeal will make the greatest difference in the quarters where it 
is most needed, which are at present most deeply sunk in sloth, 
most resistant to endeavour, and most indifferent to education, 
Without assuming that at first all the children of the successful 
will be found to have inherited the ability of their parents, we 
may fairly hope to draw many of our most valuable recruits 
from this class, and shall thereby materially restrict the ranks of 
_ ‘the idle rich. 

Lastly, if the scheme succeeds as it should do, its working will 
progressively alter the conditions so as to increase its own effective- 
ness. For in proportion as the products of our eugenical education 
increase in numbers and influence and display their superiority, 
the prestige, the attractiveness, and ultimately the necessity, of 
such education will be impressed on all. It will become a con- 
dition of success in life. The antithesis and tension between the 
able and the rich will disappear, because we shall have devised a 
mechanism which will induce the rich to develop their ability 
and will reward the exercise of ability and excellence with wealth. 
Thus shall we draw the poison-fangs of our present plutocracy 
and transform it into a true aristocracy. Nor need any eugenist 
be told that human societies must bring about the survival of 
their superior members and must recover the capacity for 
biological improvement, if the progress of humanity is to be 
assured. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
(To be continued.) 





GRAPHOPOLIS—A UTOPIA FOR LITERATURE 


PLATO, greatest of poets, banished poets from his Republic. 
On the other hand, the knights-errant of the Ideal would scorn 
the ideal State, and the land of dreams is not fit for dreamers. 
Denounce the ugliness and vulgarity of our age as savagely as 
you please, and the poets are with you, but any definite scheme 
of reform will make the artistic temperament shudder. The 
poetic mind is invincibly attached to the picturesque past, and 
averse to the logical, purposive future. Victor Hugo abominated 
the metric system as much as Anatole France despised Esperanto ; 
and Sir Hall Caine, worthily expressing the prejudices of his 
fellow-craftsmen, declared that ‘ Shakespeare’s spelling was good 
enough for him.’ In our own day, George Moore may be con- 
sidered as the beau ideal of consistent art worshippers, and to his 
mind social progress, including universal education, is ‘ not even 
a beautiful dream.’ When genuine artists stoop to practical 
schemes of improvement they immediately lose caste: Anatole 
France’s On the White Stone is dismally Philistine. Utopia is the 
paradise of the commonplace. 

This opposition between two kinds of prophets—poets and 
reformers—is a paradox and a problem. The problem is not so 
fanciful for our own time and our own country as it may appear 
at first. Are we Americans losing poetic power because we are 
drawing dangerously near the dismal coast of Utopia? For in 
comparison with nineteenth-century Europe and. its marvellous 
flowering of artistic genius, twentieth-century America is Utopia 
indeed. Our cataclysmic industrial progress, our appalling 
prosperity, our boundless democracy, our universities wide open 
to the masses, have outstripped the imaginings of such as Saint 
Simon and Cabet. Rabelais’s Théléme is literally fulfilled in 
a great coeducational institution on the Pacific coast. I heard 
Pastor Russell tell us that the millennium had begun in 1897: 
we had merely failed to realise the fullness of our beatitude. We 
are already treading the pavements of the New Jerusalem. It is 
hard to conceive a material Utopia as far ahead of our present 
civilisation as we ourselves are of ‘the Man with the Hoe.’ We 
may travel much faster; we may add a telephote to our tele- 
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phone, and shake hands with distant friends through a tele- 
dactyl; we may even skyrocket to Mars or Venus over the week- 
end: in other words, we can make the world infinitely smaller 
and destroy the last vestiges of solitude and privacy. But the 
actual limits to a material Utopia are within the range of our 
conception, if not of our attainment. Just as victory over matter 
is almost within our grasp, we lose all conceit with it. The 
miracle of radio, as Aldous Huxley remarked, has chiefly served 
the broadcasting of twaddle. Interstellar communication might 
very well bring us no nearer spiritual perfection. The conditions 
vaunted as ideal by the Boosters’ Clubs and other disciples of 
Macaulay seem to produce no Shakespeare ; and there are many 
who wonder whether the same soil and the same climate can be 
equally favourable to poets and to plumbers. 

Mr. Stuart Chase has touched upon the problem in his sug: 
gestive book Men and Machines. But the difficulty does not lie 
chiefly with mechanical appliances: it lies rather with the 
mechanical spirit, the spirit of standardisation, and that seems 
inseparable from a normal, harmonious, classical static, or 
Utopian world. We might smash all the machines, as they did in 
Erewhon, and spiritually find ourselves none the richer. Arcadian 
simplicity may be as tedious and stifling as the zippy atmo- 


sphere of Zenith; indeed, Sheila Kaye-Smith has found un 


plumbed stupidity in unplumbered villages. Here is our dilemma: 
we do not want brutal and wasteful anarchy, but perfect organisa- 
tion turns society into a soulless machine. Poetry is the eternal 
protest against the mechanising trend towards Utopia. 

In presence of such a problem three attitudes are possible. 
The first is, candidly and heartily, to damn art and literature. 
If they are in any way incompatible with sanity and sanitation, 
decency, comfort, orderliness, let them go !—a good riddance. 
Spiritual values which cannot be translated into terms of good 
citizenship have no validity at all. But this opinion is seldom 
frankly voiced: the rankest utilitarian does lip-service to anti- 
utilitarianism. He has his pew in church, and allows his wife 
to lionise long-haired virtuosi. Unfortunately, perhaps, the 
thorough-going Benthamite of to-day is dumb, in the original 
sense of the term. 

This leaves us with two solutions, in both of which the claims 
of art and those of the social order will be recognised. Strange 
yoke-fellows, which may shy at each other! We must on no 
account start with the heretical assumption that art may have a 
social message: let us be faithful to the sacred doctrine of art 
for art’s sake. But no artist will object if we admit that art is 
worth while, and that conditions inimical to art are therefore 
undesirable. Let us, then, ask the artists themselves to write 
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the specifications of their own Utopia. They like neither our 
present world, nor the world that reformers are attempting to 
create: what kind of a world do they want? In other terms, what 
civilisation would be most favourable to the production of art? 
The last method of approach would be to admit the feasibility, 
nay the inevitability, of a materialistic and social Utopia of the 
standard type. But, instead of taking it for granted, as George 





‘Moore does, that all art will of necessity perish in such an atmo- 


sphere, we may attempt to forecast what forms of art could 
possibly survive, and even what new kinds might be evolved. 
Are we so sure that art depends entirely upon ignorance, injustice 
and chaos? Are irregular verbs alone fit to be used in poetry 
and love? Let us assume the perfect state so dreaded by poets: 
could a niche be found for them ? 


The nearest approximation to an artistic Utopia remains 
William Morris’s News from Nowhere—a paradise for house 
decorators and Roycrofters, a magnified Carmel-by-the-Sea 
before they put in the drains. The book is still a delight ; but it 
is pretty thoroughly unconvincing. For it is ambiguous in its 
ideal and in its methods. Purely archaic in spirit, it brushes 
aside all the conquests of the machine age, yet it admits the 
services of a mysterious ‘ Power’ which is the ultimate triumph 
of science and industry. Then Morris was a professed Socialist as 
well as an artist: at times, the voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau. 

André Maurois offers a purely literary Utopia in his fantastic 
trifle, Voyage to the Island of the Articoles. But the intention is too 
evidently satirical, not constructive. And the target of his 
satire is neither art nor society—only the well-known foibles of 
professional men of letters. For our purpose, this charming 
pamphlet is of no avail. 

All Utopias are retrospective as well as prospective; their 
Golden Age is made up of elements borrowed from the past. We 
shall follow the same method in describing, without irony, the 
civilisation of our Articoles. We shall take into account the 
lessons of history as well as the desires of men. We shall apply 
the famous theory of Taine: art is the result of race, environ- 
ment and time. If it be true, it ought to be reversible. In order 
to secure the kind of art we want, what social conditions are 
necessary? This question resolves itself into the historical 
problem: under what conditions has the art we admire been 
produced in the past ? 

It is evident that in such a complex product no single 
factor is absolutely indispensable : an unfavourable climate, for 
instance, may be offset by an abundance of natural resources. 
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It is evident, also, that if our prescriptions were taken too literally, 
they would sound like a satire of Taine’s ideas and of the whole 
sociological method in artistic criticism. With these words of 
warning we may embark for Graphopolis, in the Land of the 
Articoles. 


Graphopolis lies in the temperate zone. The tropics have 
failed so far to produce a literature that would rank supreme, in 
spite of natural wealth, beauty, and teeming population. The 
arctic regions can boast of Iceland, which in proportion to its 
numbers, took a high place among centres of poetry ; but we are 
safe in assuming that the mean temperature of Graphopolis is 
decidedly higher than that of Rejkjavik. There are sharply 
contrasted seasons—an almost torrid summer, a mellow golden 
autumn, a glorious winter of hard frost and snow, followed by 
the yearly miracle of the spring : how much poorer would poetry 
be in a land without April! Scotland is not barred out as the 
possible seat of our Utopia: a surly clime drives you to the fire- 
place and books—or to the radiator and poker. Too ideal a 
climate might be a handicap: I would not endorse the claims of 
San Diego, where they play the organ outdoors every day in the 
year, or those of Yuma, Arizona, where they offer you a free 
lunch every day the sun does not shine. 

The country round Graphopolis is a varied land of mountains 
and vales, with a rugged, deeply indented coast. Mountains 
alone will not necessarily evolve great art: watches, cheese and 
hotel, not the poems of Carl Spitteler, are the chief products of 
Switzerland. At sea level or below the Dutch and Venetians have 
created great schools of painting: they are less prominent as 
writers—perhaps for the lack of Parnassian heights to scale. 
Moderate cliffs and crags will do, as in England, Scotland, or 
Attic Greece; even the molehills of Rome, Florence, and Paris 
may suffice. But the devastating platitude of Russia and of our 
Middle West is an obstacle to be overcome: Russia had no 
great literature until the nineteenth century. We once tried to 
induce a millionaire to give Houston, Texas, an artificial hill, in 
the hope of making that friendly city the Athens of the south- 
west. Cathedral heights and the palisades will serve the purpose 
for New York, and twin peaks for San Francisco ; but there is 
little hope for Chicago. 

Graphopolis is watered by a noble river, which in olden times 
was worshipped as a god. Poets find inspiration in the thundering 
falls above the city; in the swift-flowing stream, which they 
liken to human destiny and which grows sluggish before it merges 
with the measureless sea; in the sombre fury of the turbid 
floods in early winter or spring. It is also convenient for a watery 
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grave: romantic Paris needs the Morgue. The banks of the 
Chicago drainage canal rather discourage lyrical effusion. The 
Los Angeles river, so far as we know, has not become famous in 
song ; yet it is not much worse than the classic Ilissos. Although 
the land is well watered, it would be advisable to have a small 
desert at hand: here Los Angeles scores a definite point. But 
Los Angeles, wasteful of artistic possibilities, is reclaiming and 
banalising its desert—as short-sighted as the fabled Auvergnats, 
who, blessed with the possession of a volcano, carelessly allowed 
it to become extinct. 

Graphopolis is not a vast empire. A huge country is slow- 
witted. Whether it lives under a tyranny, or enjoys the alleged 
benefits of democracy, it is inclined to think in masses, crudely. 
How much more favourable is the city-State, Athens or Florence, 
or the tiny principality, like Weimar! A ruler has a ruler’s 
psychology, whether he rule a thousand men or a hundred million ; 
Dante was as truly an ambassador as Paul Claudel ; a court is a 
court, even though it be that of the Hawaiian Islands or that of 
Emperor Soulouque. And patriotism, in the city-State, is con- 
centrated, vivid, all-pervading, not a dull thing of hearsay and 
statistics. Party politics assume the dramatic intensity of family 
feuds. The city wall is infinitely more real than the arbitrary 
frontier. The artists in Montmartre once proclaimed the seces- 
sion of the sacred mound from the deplorably bourgeois French 
Republic ; and they were well advised. In Chesterton’s fantasy 
the Napoleon of Notting Hill reconstitutes a colourful world on a 
purely local basis. The true Napoleon owed his greatness to his 
Corsican cradle. Culturally, vast entities are barren. The formula 
of the future is communalism, as in 1871—a world federation of 
independent cities. 

What kind of community is Graphopolis—pastoral, agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial? Pastoral life has given rise to 
a huge body of literature: even with us, cowboy songs are among 
the few authentic lyrical notes in a most unlyrical country, 
although they can hardly compare with the negro spirituals. In 
so far as herding is a lazy life, it favours dreaming, the pre- 
requisite of all artistic expression ; but it favours even more the 
vague musing which is so characteristic of contented cows. 
Pastoral poetry is mostly the work of city dwellers, and remains 
exceedingly conventional: Theocritus and Vergil are not much 
more convincing than eighteenth-century shepherdesses. The 
number of actual poets among actual shepherds is not impressive. 
He of Ettrick, James Hogg, is the first that comes to mind. Pas- 
ture land, like the desert, should be kept as a minor background ; 
but, in itself, it would prove disappointing. 

Agriculture is far less favourable to artistic expression than 
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cattle or sheep ranching : it is too busy a life, a life of constant, 
absorbing, benumbing care. So, in our modern folklore, the cowboy 
is the hero, the hayseed is the butt of unending jest. Yes, Burns 
did sing in his furrow, and cast a word of Franciscan sympathy 
to. the ‘ wee, sleekit, tim’rous, cowerin’ beastie,’ whose housie 
he ‘had laid in ruins. But how many Burnses are there on the 
roll of fame? France was long a land of peasants, but only the 
city birds were vocal. The fields are needed for material sus- 
tenance and spiritual refreshment, but the artistic power of 
Graphopolis, like the political, is concentrated in the’ city, 
‘ Urbanity,’ ‘ civilisation,’ imply the urbs and the civitas. 

Graphopolisis therefore amart and a workshop, a place wherein 
the wits of men are sharpened by constant fencing. But Grapho- 
polis is no mere country town, the all-suificient centre of its own 
rural district. Such'a condition would lead to parochialism and 
intellectual atrophy. Graphopolis is a commercial power, sending 
catavans and argosies to the farthest ends of the world. Pre- 
ferably it is a thalassocracy, like Athens, Venice, the Hanseatic 
League, Holland, Scandinavia, or Portugal at the time of her 
literary glory. To be sure, the Phoenicians, navigators and 
merchants though they were, left no great literature; at any 
rate, they taught us our letters. Overseas trade is of commanding 
cultural importance, for it brings wealth, leisure and luxury, 
broadens the horizon, fosters the spirit of adventure. So to the 
wharves of Graphopolis cluster ships of all nations, spice-laden, 
freighted with dreams, even when they carry nitrates, hides, or 
guano. To Anatole France, who accused her of lacking imagery, 
the philosophical poetess Madame Ackermann triumphantly 
replied: ‘No imagery? Have I not THE sHIP?’ A complete 
bard is as inconceivable without the ship as without the spring. 
For no other reason we, as students of literature, are intensely 
interested in the proposal to make Paris a seaport. 

Many arts and crafts are plied in Graphopolis: for artisans 
are creators of beauty, and may sing at their work. But the 
country is not predominantly industrial. It is somewhat pre- 
mature to condemn industry as artistically barren. Industry is a 
very young giantess, barely out of an ailing infancy and of a 
sprawling, brawling, sulky, quarrelsome childhood. So far it has 
made for ugliness, hardly mitigated with evidences of power. We 
are told that a new beauty can already be descried under the grime; 
but it takes very optimistic eyes to see it. Industry, as distinct 
from the crafts, means mass production. The maker loses his 
individuality ; freshness, creative power, spontaneity, are ruled out 
of his life; and all originality is likewise eliminated from the 
product. Witness the short stories turned out to-day by our 
most approved literary factories. 
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It is commercial England, seafaring England, with the sturdy 
background of rural England, that has made England’s name 
glorious in art and letters. It was in its commercial, not in its 
industrial, days that New England was a power of the spirit. 
New York’s intellectual supremacy has a mercantile rather than 
a manufacturing basis. Let us admit, then, that Graphopolis is 
poor in coal or iron, so that she will not be tempted to turn into 
Pittsburgh or Birmingham. 

The crowds of Graphopolis are at home in the streets of their 
city ; they do not rush feverishly, but they can afford to saunter’ 
and loiter. They stop for a friendly chat, they gaze at the 
evanescent and delightful art of window display, they have time 
toadmire a marble statue in a public square ; and, no less frankly, 
they feast their eyes on those living statues for whom the country 
is famous, They listen to some orator, poet or musician at the 
cross-roads ; they sip the ambrosia of the land at little tables set 
on the very sidewalks, under the trees. 

I surmise that the alcoholic content of Graphopolitan ambrosia 
is well over one-half of 1 per cent. Utopia settled the temperance 
question in an ingenious way: licences were issued to those 
drinkers who could plead that they needed stimulation for 
artistic thought. If they failed to produce valuable art, their 
licence was revoked; if they were successful, they were made 
Doctors of Potatorial Philosophy. A nation brought up in the 
worship of art could be trusted not to make beasts of themselves : 
gradually the privilege of the D.P.P. became a universal right. 
Those who abuse it are punished to the full extent of the (natural) 
law : through discomfort and loss of efficiency for minor offences ; 
through disease and degeneration for repeated’ transgressions ; 
and the ultimate penalty is death. 

There is great variety among the types you meet in Grapho- 
polis: A few dashes of colour are noticeable—ebony, black, 
brown, red and yellow, with many shades which demonstrate 
that no race prejudice prevails. But these picturesque notes are 
the exception : the enormous majority of the inhabitants belong, 
broadly, to the same race ; and that race, needless to say, is our 
own. Asia and Africa each have their Graphopolis, friendly and 
independent. 

The coexistence in any large number of widely different 
breeds creates such harrowing problems that no Utopia could 
settle them or survive them. Almost inevitably, pride, oppression, 
jealousy, resentment would spring up. One race, in all prob- 
ability, would isolate itself in splendid conceit and quasi-mystic 
snobbishness, thus stunting its own intellectual growth and muti- 
lating its human sympathies : a superior caste is never more than 
the pitiful fragment of what it might have been. Yet we might 
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conceive of conditions similar to those which prevail in Hawaii, 
where stocks from all parts of the world mingle with almost com- 
plete freedom. The literary results of miscegenation in Alexandre 
Dumas or Du Bois are decidedly encouraging. Perhaps in 
Graphopolis eugenics will have reached such a point that various 
bloods can be exactly dosed for the procreation of a great dra- 
matist, a lyric poet, a sculptor, or an inspired cook ; whilst race 
mixture would be sternly prohibited when the result is likely to 
be a synthetic-syndicated humorist. 

Graphopolitans, as we visualise them, are white. But they 
are not all blonds. Complexions may be olive, amber, magnolia, 
ruddy and even pinkish; only the chalky pallor induced by 
artificial means will be under the ban. Hairs may range from 
Venetian red to raven black, through all the tints of bronze and 
gold: sonneteers would not be happy without dark ladies as 
well as ladies fair. Stature may be petite or impressively tall; 
figures slender or majestically rotund: we could not think of 
banishing G. K. Chesterton. On the whole, there may be a 
slight predominance of the Mediterranean type; but Nordics 
will not feel out of their element. Alpines specialise in plodding 
research and dismal realism: we have Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s 
word for it, and she has it on the authority of Madison Grant, 
who had it from H. S. Chamberlain, who had it from Gobineau, 
who had it from God Himself: so the chain of evidence is perfect. 
Alpines will have their modest place in the general scheme ; but 
no book of poems will be allowed to appear if the author’s cephalic 
index is above eighty. This simple rule will avert many literary 
calamities. 

These people speak a sonorous, highly inflected, strongly 
accented language—full of idioms, allusive phrases, veiled meta- 
phors, quaint survivals and delightful absurdities. They love it 
so that they revel in playing with it: they are great punsters, 
and they are constantly coining new words, logical or fanciful, 
pregnant with thought or merely musical. They rejoice in 
the possession of many dialects and forms of slang, closely 
related enough to remain mutually intelligible, but different 
enough to give a racier tang to any man’s speech. Purism and 
standardisation are frowned upon as inartistic: teachers in 
elementary schools strive to release the latent originality of their 
students in matters of spelling and syntax. The Graphopolitans, 
like the Greeks and Shakespeare, are not widely interested in the 
speech of other nations ; they have too rich a fund of their own. 
They realise, further, that polyglottism is not conducive to literary 
excellence: neither university professors nor concierges in cos- 
mopolitan hotels rank very high as creative artists. A simple, 
practical, artificial language is used for business, for scientific 
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purposes, for international relations, and even for those branches 
of literature in which logical thought is of more importance than 
form: the literary tongue is held too sacred for such common- 
place or utilitarian services. 

In politics as well as in religion Graphopolis is pluralistic, or, 
in simpler parlance, tolerant. A goodly proportion of the popula- 
tion owe allegiance (including a very light contribution towards 
the upkeep of the court) to King Wenceslas XI., who is known as 
a good sport, and represents the gorgeous tradition of a thousand 
years. His annual procession through the streets of the city on 
the 5th of November is a magnificent pageant. Others pay | 
tribute to Emperor Tamburlaine XXII., a mild little scholar 
who, by immemorial custom, never moves without an escort of 
wild horsemen. Still others do homage to Queen Cleopatra XLV., 
the winner of a beauty contest ; and not a few join the strict, 
austere organisation known as the Anarchistic Brotherhood. It 
makes little difference, as the mere business of the State is trans- 
acted by managers, mostly Alpines, independent of king, queen, 
emperor, or grand Anarch. 

The managerial State lives at peace with. all its neighbours ; 
but the king and the emperor occasionally wage war against each 
other or against foreign foes. The populace looks forward to 
these contests with the keenest delight. The ringing challenges, 
the Pindaric poems and battle hymns, the enthusiastic meetings 
or rallies on the eve of the strife, the departure of the gaily-clad 
heroes for the Field of Glory, add enormously to the enjoyment of 
life. Pacifists who would suppress that supreme form of enter- 
tainment are summarily condemned, by such authorities as Elie 
Faure, as the enemies of art and poetry. The Field of Glory isa 
large and wild tract reserved for that purpose within convenient 
distance of Graphopolis; from neighbouring hills, and from 
specially built towers, the whole population can follow the mag- 
nificent spectacle. The return of the conquering host, laurel- 
wreathed, with a golden nimbus in the sunset fire, is a sight never 
to be forgotten ; but connoisseurs aver that a defeated army 
slinking in, ghost-like, in the dead of the night produces a subtler 
and more profound effect. 

In religion all creeds are welcome, except scientific deter- 
minism, which spells artistic death. Graphopolitans are good 
pragmatists: all faiths are valid if they work—that is to say, if 
they enhance the enjoyment of beauty. Hellenism, Hebraism, 
and Christianity alternate in popular favour, and at times blend 
rather prettily. Some artists claim that without paganism there 
can be no salvation, and they are seen devoutly prostrate in the 
fanes of Aphrodite. But it is usually conceded that Christianity 
offers a more dramatic setting for human destiny, and casts a 
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richer glow round the mysteries of birth and death. The notion 
of sin, in particular, is considered as a marvellous, an inexhaustible, 
artistic device. Frankly acknowledging the services of esthetes 
to the true faith, the Graphopolitan Church has beatified Baude- 
laire and James Branch Cabell. We need hardly say that a 
notable number of Graphopolitans are orthodox devil-worshippers, 

There are classes, although there are no castes, in Grapho- 
polis: several aristocracies, several clergies, a vast bourgeoisie 
with many subdivisions, and tiers upon tiers of ‘ masses.’ These 
classes are definite enough: a man knows without a doubt 
whether he belongs to the upper middle class or the lower nobility ; 
but interpenetration is not absolutely barred. The classes are in 
constant rivalry, and even conflict, but not at war. A system 
of airtight compartments between the social ranks would be 
detrimental to culture ; but the total abolition of class distinction, 


if it were possible, would be even more deadly. For art as such’ 


thrives only on a class basis: whatever is universally enjoyed 
ceases to exist for the genuine esthete, and ‘ popular’ literature 
is a fallacy. The creation and appreciation of art are essentially 
methods of securing admission among an élite. 

The Graphopolitan social scale is established on the basis of 
literary taste—from the highest aristocracy whoread James Joyce’s 
latest in the nursery to the lower middle class who can barely 
rise to the level of The Little Minister. The chief interest in 
Graphopolitan life is the breathless attempt of each class to catch 
up with the one immediately above. As soon as an élite is over- 
taken it ceases to be an élite, and its proud place is assumed by 
another group, which, in its turn, will strain every nerve to keep 
ahead in the chase. It is the national game. Fads, cults, 
shibboleths may be resorted to in order to baffle pursuers. But it 
is considered poor sportsmanship to take refuge in total incom- 
prehensibility : it is as bad as shooting the fox, which, to the 
British, is the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Artists enjoy the picturesqueness and dramatic possibilities 
of the social ladder, with clusters of men fighting for a precarious 
foothold at every rung. Poets move up and down at will: they 
associate with kings or beggars, and consciously relish the paradox 
of both situations. Each class has a traditional costume, a code 
of ethics, a manner of speech of its own, which are carefully 
preserved im fiction. In real life every one is aiming to imitate 
the oddities of some other class, above or even below, and the 
result is delightfully confusing. 

There are marriage laws in Utopia, and they are extremely 
strict. Without them, half of the world’s tragedies, and four- 
fifths of its comedies, would cease to exist. These laws are part 
of the indispensable conventions of dramatic or narrative art. 
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Judging by the precedent of the most purely artistic civilisation 
that ever bloomed, that of the Troubadours, we may surmise that 
in Graphopolis poets will love with special ardour every wife not 
their own. The honour of the Graphopolitan husband will be 
satisfied if the verses inspired by his wife are of sufficient merit : 
G. B. Shaw gave us an adumbration of such a state in his skit 
How he lied to her Husband. For worthless poetry the only 
redress is an exchange of visiting cards, seconds, and bullets. 
For a woman to be sung by three bad poets in succession gives the 
husband sufficient ground for divorce without alimony. A chival- 
rous custom provides that the woman should have the first chance 
of using a love affair for literary purposes : the man’s version can 
appear only six months later. A quaint statute, honoured mostly 
in the breach, prohibits addressing the same intimate poems to 
more than five lovers. 

What think you of such a world: Cabell, Valle Inclan, 
d’Annunzio, André Gide, exquisite company of exiled prophetic 
Graphopolitans ? Would you find in it enough colour, chivalry, 
adventure, and that tang of sorrow which makes life doubly 
sweet ? Or will you spurn a world visibly made to your order, 
because it would rob you of the divine discontent and the trans- 
cendental scorn which mark you as poets ? 


ALBERT GUERARD. 
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THE POETRY OF THOMAS HARDY 


Tue recently published biography of Hardy’s earlier years, by 
his widow, confirms the suspicion which many of us had long 
entertained, that he was a poet first and last. The biography in 
many respects is a tantalising document, merely whetting our 
curiosity ; but this one thing it makes abundantly plain—his 
meditation of the muse was strict and lifelong. Great as they 
were, the novels were an interlude. 

The poetry is large in bulk, much greater in amount than that 
left by Tennyson, for example. It includes an octavo volume of 
800 pages, the long ‘epic-drama’ called The Dynasts, and. the 
posthumous volunie Winter-Words, containing scores of poems— 
not to mention The Queen of Cornwall. 

It is my purpose to make some critical estimate of this poetry, 
beginning with the assumption (which I think is warranted) that 
my readers have not read Hardy’s poetry to any great extent. 
Hardy the novelist is well known. When he died, two and a half 
years ago, the whole English-speaking world seemed to be of the 
opinion that it was the passing of the greatest living novelist. 
But comparatively little was said of his poetry. I meet few 
people who have read it, except a few well-known pieces, such as 
Lizbie Brown and some of his late poems which were published in 
the London Mercury ; I meet fewer still who have any high 
opinion of it, and the notion is fairly prevalent among such 
criticisms as I have read that his verse is harsh and unmusical— 
very recently Professor Grierson has called it ‘awkward,’ ‘ ugly,’ 
‘wheezy.’ To me Hardy seems to be one of the great English 
poets. I think he has not been given his due because he is 
‘ between sizes,’ as Bagehot would say. The critics cannot find 
labels for him. He is both Victorian and un-Victorian ; intensely 
English, and again detached and aloof from English interests and 
prejudices ; deeply religious, and again as rational as Voltaire. 
His form, too, is as difficult to label as his mood and temper. 
Beginning with a complete mastery of the Elizabethan sonnet 
and the English ballad—into which old forms he poured, from 
the first, a highly original content—he went on to explore every 
lyric rhythm known to ancients and moderns, and to fashion 
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quite new forms as well; and then, between the ages of sixty- 
three and seventy, when he was known as a novelist who had 
written some lyrics, he startled the world by publishing a gigantic 
work called The Dynasts, for which no literary name could be 
found at all. It was poetry, and it told the story of the Napoleonic 
Wars, but it was not an epic in any European sense of the word. 
It had ‘ stage directions ’ and ‘ dramatis persone,’ but these terms 
were wrenched beyond any meaning hitherto applied to them, 
for the stage was sometimes the whole panorama of Europe, and 
the dramatis persone and choruses were intelligences and sen- 
tiences, quite unwarped by the anthropomorphic imagination of 
a Shelley or an Aéschylus. In Hardy, in short, poetry has so 
much enlarged its bounds that many wonder whether it is poetry 
at all. His rhythms also are so new that many find them un- 
rhythmical. But just as the history of music shows that what 
were once considered discords were later accepted as concordant, 
so the history of poetry shows a steady acceptance of new metres, 
rhythms and harmonies, It is my opinion that a continuous 
reading of Hardy enriches one’s conception of poetry, both as to 
substance and as to form. 

Examining his poetry, one is struck first of all by the fact 
that, The Dynasts apart, it is predominantly lyrical. Except a 
very few long narrative poems (Panthera is the chief example), a 
rather larger number of dramatic pieces, it looks as though the 
rest could all be called lyrical. I do not think of any other 
English poet, of such bulk at least, of whom this could be said. 
A. E. Housman is predominantly lyrical, so is Burns, but their 
work is much slighter in extent. So much for the predominant 
form. What is the predominant theme? One might guess 
‘love,’ and it is true that Hardy has written love lyrics com- 
parable in number with Goethe’s ; but the real subject of a large 
part of Hardy is death. Speaking of this, I once made the rash 
statement that one could not read five poems in succession in his 
collected works without coming on one devoted more or less to 
graves, coffins, worms or the like. The next time I picked up the 
Collected Poems (1928 edition) I tested this. At the first trial I 
lit upon ten consecutive poems, each of them with allusions, at 
least, to these subjects. I then opened the book at random four 
times. Each time I happened on such a poem. In the preface 
to Late Lyrics and Earlier, published 1922, Hardy indignantly 
repudiated the charge of pessimism. But I do not think it can 
be denied that he is gloomy. It is not merely that he is obsessed 
with death. Lucretius is obsessed with death, too. But Hardy 
is obsessed with it in a gloomy way. 

alid ex alio reficit natura, nec ullam 
vem gignt patitur nisi morte adjuta aliena, 
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writes Lucretius—which is the text of a homily in The Wood- 
landers and of other homilies in Hardy ; but while there is often 
in the English poet something of the triumphant joy of the Roman 
in observing such a process, there is in him far more than in 
Lucretius; and, indeed, far more than in any other poet I know, 
a gloom, and a repining over death.. So many of his mortals 
lament that they are mortal, and that this life is flitting away, 
He makes bereavement so terribly poignant. It would sometimes 
appear, even, that man’s capacity for anguish is, to Hardy, the 
most human characteristic. This is the terrible doom-of mortals; 
they are figments of creation; but, as the Chorus of the Pities 
sings in The Dynasts, they are figments, unlike the sun and the 
stars and the gases—they feel. 


But O, the intolerable antilogy 
Of making figments feel ! 


‘These are the things that strike the reader of Hardy, I say, at 
the outset. Yet we must not push the generalisations too far. 
To revert to my earlier warning—labels do not fit him. No 
sooner have we resolved that he is grim and gloomy, than we 
discover him to bé a great ‘humorist, a lover of Nature, who has 
caught much of natural beauty, and recorded almost every human 
mood, not merely the sad ones, that can be awakened by life 
outdoors. We have no sooner concluded that his gift is lyrical, 
than we come on a fine narrative poem, short or lengthy, or’a 
short lapidary thing reminding one of the Greek anthology. If 
his purely satirical poems were collected, such things as In 
Crinoline Days, The Curate’s Kindness, etc., they would fill a 
considerable volume. Again, even apart from The Dynasis and 
The Queen.of Cornwall, Hardy is remarkably successful in dramatic 
poetry. Using ‘song’ in the stricter and narrower sense than 
lyric, he is a great writer of songs—songs that demand, somehow, 
musical accompaniment, and which one feels were conceived 
with that accompaniment. The fiddler in him makes him 
infallible in this suggestion of music. I open at random to find: 


When friendly summer calls again 

Calls again 
Her little fifers to these hills, 
We'll go,— we too—to that arched fane 
Of leafage where they prime their bills 
Before they start to flood the plain 
With quavers, minims, shakes and trills 
‘—We'll go,’ I sing ; but who shall say 
What may not chance before that day ! 


And we shall see the waters spring, 
Waters.spring 
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From chinks the scrubby copses crown ; 
And we shall trace their oncreeping _ 
To where the cascade tumbles down 
And sends the bobbing growths aswing, 
And ferns not quite but almost drown, 
“* —We shall,’ I say ; who; who may sing 
Of what another moon will bring! . 
Sometimes the suggestion of the kind of musical accompaniment 
is given ; for example, we are told that some verses of Could I 
but will are for major key, some for minor. Sometimes the poet 
would have us. believe that a certain bit of music had fashioned 
his verse for him. The following exquisite poem is called To @ 
Movement in Mozart's E-flat Symphony : 
Show me again the time 
When in the Junetide’s prime 
We flew by meads and mountains northerly ! 
Yea, to such freshness, fairness, fulness, fineness, freeness, 
Love lures life on. 
_. Show me again the day 
When from the sandy bay 
We looked together upon the pestered sea !— 
Yea, to such surging, swaying, sighing, swelling, ——— 


Love lures life on. 


Show me again the hour — 

When by the pinnacled tower 

We eyed each other and feared futurity !— 

Yea, to such bodings, broodings, beatings, blanchings, blessings, 

Love lures life on. 

Show me again just this : 

The moment of that kiss, 

Away from the prancing folk, by the strawberry tree !— 

Yea, to such rashness, ratheness, rareness, ripeness, richness, 

Love lures life on. 

Hardy has often been called Shakespearean ; in nothing is he 
more Shakespearean than in some of his shorter songs—for 
example, If Grief come early. Nor must we fail to mention among 
his songs Murmurs in the Gloom, to which he gives the eerters; 
Nocturne. 

In brief, then, both in style and form, and in anit and 
interest, there is the greatest variety in Hardy.: He ranges from 
little love-songs and dialect poems to philosophic questionings, 
from slight martial songs to The Dynasts, which in sustained 
poetic intensity, greatness of theme, and universality, in the 
artistic sense, ranks with the great things in literature. 

All this, however, is perhaps a trifle general; I have not yet 
grappled with the question: What is. the quality of Hardy's 
poetry ? 
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The poet, as artist, must weld his material, which is language, 
words, to a perfect and inevitable form, and a form, moreover, 
which is rich in meaning. The slighter the thing the poet means, 
the easier it may be, perhaps, to hit the perfect form. The 
Forsaken Merman, by Matthew Arnold, is, I have often thought, 
the most perfectly expressed thing in English literature ; but the 
thing which it expresses is, after all, slight—mere fantasy, in fact. 
It is not to any great degree ‘ a criticism of life,’ to use its creator’s 
own phrase ; not very directly concerned with life, as most of us 
live it. In Antony and Cleopatra, on the other hand, we have 
pictured the passion and tragedy of a man who flings away half 
the world for love, and of a woman who can win such love; and 
the expression of this tragedy and passion matches the greatness 
of the theme. There is no point in objecting to my comparison 
that it is not fair to the two authors to compare themes so dis- 
similar. The great author chooses the great theme, it will be 
found. But the reader who is susceptible to the poetic spell 
does not go about analysing the themes of the poets. He recog- 
nises greatness in poetry, and is at all times sure of the quality 
of the poet, at the-first touch of ‘ frenzy ’—though it be only a 
single phrase. True, a single fine line does not make a great poem 
(to quote Arnold again). But it will be found that the great 
poems are encrusted here and there with jewels, and these have 
much to do with the quality of the poetry. They are not acces- 
sories or trappings; the thought of the poet burns with such 
intensity that these crystals are wrought on the surface, like 
sapphires on a volcanic seashore. The late Poet Laureate, in 
a recently published essay on Keats, has a passage comparing 
some of his expressions of this kind with those of Shakespeare. 
He does it in a manner that to my mind lays bare the sheer 
quality and character of either poet. The late Katherine 
Mansfield used to lie, on sleepless nights, exclaiming over some of 
the perfections of this kind in Milton, and hitting, with her sure 
artistic instinct, the very quintessence of Milton’s genius. 

I think I can cite things of this kind from Hardy, the crystal- 
lised outcroppings of a great poetic intensity, as unmistakably 
Hardy as Shakespeare is Shakespeare, and Keats Keats. For 
example : 

The years have gathered grayly 
Since I danced upon this leaze 


Is it worth while, dear, 
Now to call for bells ? 


thoughtoutbrings 
The many-sided mournfulness of things. 
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An aged thrush, frail, gaunt and small, 
puage, In blast-beruffled plume 
cover, Had chosen thus to fling his soul 
neans, Upon the growing gloom. 
The So little cause for carolings 
ught, Of such celestial sound 
ut the Was written in terrestrial things 
1 fact. Afar or nigh around, 
ator’s That I could think there trembled through 
‘of His happy good-night air 
OF Us Some blessed hope, whereof he knew, 
have And I was unaware. 
y half i ; é 5 j 
; and Never a care-worn wife but shows, 
itness If a joy suffuse her, 
irison Something beautiful to those 
0 dis- Patient to peruse her,— 
ill be Some one charm the world unknows, 
Precious to a muser, 
spell Haply what, ere years were foes, 
ae Moved her mate to choose her. 
ond In The Dynasts the Spirit of the Pities and the Spirit of the Years 
poem look on, as it were at a dumb show, while the Cardinal crowns 
great Napoleon in Milan Cathedral. Pity asks: 
— “What is the creed that these rich rites disclose ? ’ 
such The Spirit of the Years : 
fe A local thing called Christianity, 
e Which in the wild drama of the wheeling spheres 
Ting Includes, with divers others such, in dim 
care. Pathetical and brief parentheses, 
sheer Beyond whose span, uninfluenced, unconcerned, 
orine The systems of the suns go sweeping on, 
1e of With all their many-mortaled planet train 
sure In mathematic roll unceasingly. 
Few readers, I think, will miss in some at least of these 
stal- ’ cadences the miraculous quality which only the divinest poetry 
r. has. It may be replied that poetic beauties may be culled from 






many poets: Arnold’s 
Unplumbed, salt, estranging sea, 







or even Campbell’s 







At Linden ere the sun was low ; 





and perhaps hundreds of phrases in Virgil have each, for a moment, 


the power to transport us magically into an imaginative world. 
Yet none of these are great thoughts—‘ thoughts that wander 
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through eternity ’—completely molten into beauty. In them, or 
near them, there lurks, in the case of Campbell, mere rhetoric; 
or in the case of Virgil, a troublesome artificiality, and even a 
lack of demonic force or in the case of Arnold, a tone of weari- 
ness, calling up the formidable shade of his father. Other poets, 
again, are unfailing in artistry, but they. are: not sufficiently 
great-souled, not quite magnanimous enough, to impose them- 
selves upon us and hold us. Unlike Coleridge’s Mariner, they do 
not have their will with us. By this I do not mean that we have 
to be interested in Milton’s theology, or Shakespeare’s politics, or 
Homer’s geography and history. These are the accidents of the 
- poet’s theme./X His theme is always Life, Humanity, or at least 
the world and life as a powerful human mind, like that of Lucretius 
may conceive it. However local this conception, it is always 
universal. The power of a poet lies in his firm grasp of life and in 
his ability to carry his readers with him in his own poetic frenzy. 
He must call attention neither to his language nor to himself. 
He must conceal both art and artist. He must, in short, to use 
Plato’s magnificent metaphor, thoroughly magnetise us with the 
magnetism that has drawn himself. His ideas must be deep and 
permanent ; ‘his soul must be great, noble; his poetry must be 
intense. It was said a long time ago that there is no recipe. for 
securing a combination of these gifts. But, while Horace is often 
cited, the extraordinary difference between poet and poet is often 
forgotten. Yet our own Shakespeare and Milton show how widely 
differing are the moulds into which poetry is poured. 

Now, in an attempt to enter into Hardy, we may begin with 
the circumstantial, with the background of his poetry, and 
proceed, if that is possible, to the fibre of the man’s mind. Behind, 
and woven with Hardy’s poetic power, there is a rich and multi- 
farious mind and experience. Like so many of the great artists, 
he was at home in several arts. His interest, and indeed his learn- 
ing, in literature, music, art, science, history and philosophy, 
reminds one of Goethe. But more than Goethe, and indeed in a 
Shakespearean way, he lived among, and completely caught, the 
life of common people. They are the ‘commons,’ however, not 
of a mongrelised and desocialised, but of an age-long society— 
shepherds, and woodlanders, and village-folk of long breed, with 
a speech partly moulded by the English Bible and the Anglican 
Liturgy, and of a secular habit and occupation, that has brought 
them close to the soil and the elemental truths of life. On the 
one hand, then, Hardy’s studies have unwound for him the vast 
scroll of human achievement in seeking truth, of human folly in 
pursuing wealth and power; on the other hand, he has lived 
among a peasantry not very different, he feels, from the Roman 
legionaries whose memorials remain among them, perhaps ‘not 
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very different from the serfs of Babylon. An intense awareness 
of the poetry of it all haunts him always. He can 


find 
Poetry ever lurk where pit-pats poor mankind. 
His poetry is a powerful and intensely vivid expression of some 
of the deepest and some of the loftiest workings of the human 
heart and mind. 

The words last quoted bring us to Hardy’s conception of human 
life. ‘ Pit-pats poor mankind’! The phrase is characteristic of 
Hardy. He is no contemner of his kind, nor is he bitter nor 
cynical, but he is naturally gloomy ; and he thinks man labours 
under a terrible fate. Man he conceives of as the creation—in an 
evolutionary process—of forces utterly blind and careless of their 
creations. Their ‘ figment,’ Man, is unhappily endowed with 
feeling. He is only partly a free agent. He is so tiny a creature 
on so tiny a planet, and whirled in so vast a universe, that he 
cannot do much ; and unfortunately his best efforts, as the best 
of men conceive them, are often thwarted, not merely by the action 
of his fellows, but by elemental forces. One of the commonest 
manifestations of this to Hardy is unrequited love—love of a 
noble kind, like Marty South’s, for example. War, again, is a 
multiplied self-destruction of the human race, and the blasting of 
almost every human virtue; yet itis one of the commonest 
activities of men. The last poem but one in Hardy’s last volume 
is a sonnet on this subject: ‘We are getting to the end of 
visioning.’ Again and again in his prefaces the poet warns us 
that he nowhere attempts ‘ any harmonious philosophy,’ yet the 
cosmic scheme which is the frame of The Dynasts is hinted at in so 
many of the poems, early and late, that we may fairly take it asa 
settled conviction. The thing which, in my opinion, justifies 
the contention in Hardy’s prefaces, that to label him ‘ pessimistic ’ 
is stupid, is his conception that man is at least partly free; and 
that the universe is possibly capable of amelioration. Meantime, 
gloomily and grimly, a fine example of English paganism, he bids 
his fellows ply their task and amend their lot as best they may. 
That man’s inner light will ever deceive him he has not much 
fear—another refutation of the charge of pessimism. His great 
powers of irony and satire Hardy reserves chiefly for convention 
and hypocrisy, though he has a kindly tolerance for superstition, 
knowing it to be so deeply human. His poetry kindles most at 
devotion, love and pity, bravery and loyalty, and it is charac- 
teristic of him to find-these virtues chiefly in the lower walks of 

life. 

These leitmotifs in his thought are illustrated very clearly in 
A Commonplace Day : 
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—yYet, maybe, in some soul, 
In some spot undiscerned on sea or land, some impulse rose, 
Or some intent upstole 
Of that enkindling ardency from whose maturer glows 
' The world’s amendment flows ; 


But which benumbed at birth 

By momentary chance or wile, has missed its hope to be 
Embodied on the earth ; 

And undervoicings of this loss to man’s futurity 


May wake regret in me. 


Again in A Plaint to Man—the whole poem (which is too long to 
quote) ; and in An Inquiry: 
I said to It: ‘ We grasp not what you meant, 
(Dwelling down here, so narrowly pinched and pent) 
By crowning Death King of the Firmament ; 
—The query I admit to be 
One of unwonted size, 
But it is put to you sorrowingly, 
And not in idle-wise.’ 
‘ Sooth, since you ask me gravely,’ It replied, 
* Though too incisive questions I have decried, 
This shows some thought, and may be justified. 
I'll gauge its value as I go 
Across the Universe, 
And bear me back in a moment or so, 
And say, for better or worse.’ 


Many years later, when It came again, 

‘ That matter an instant back which brought you pain,’ 

It said, ‘ and you besought me to explain ; 
Well, my forethoughtless modes to you 
May seem a shameful thing, 
But—lI'd no meaning, that I knew, 
In Crowning Death as King !’ 

In The Lacking Sense, of which these are the last three stanzas : 


Ah ! knowest thou not her secret yet, her vainly veiled deficience, 

Whence it comes that all unwittingly she wounds the lives she loves? 

That sightless are those orbs of hers,—which bar to her omniscience 

Brings those fearful unfulfilments, that red ravage through her zones, 
Whereat all creation groans. 


She whispers it in each pathetic, strenuous, slow endeavor, 
When in mothering she unwittingly sets wounds on what she loves ; 
Yet her primal doom pursues her, faultful, fatal is she ever ; 
Though so deft and nigh to vision is her facile finger-touch 

That the seers marvel much. 


. . . o 


And while she plods dead-reckoning on, in darkness of affliction, 
Assist her where thy creaturely dependence can or may, 
For thou art of her clay. 





ong to 
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The Dynasts opens in ‘ the overworld ’ with a question from the 
Spirit of the Earth. 


‘ What of the Immanent Will, and its designs ?’ 
and the Spirit of the Years replies : 


‘ It works unconsciously, as heretofore, 
; Eternal artistries in circumstance.’ 
Deal then her groping skill no scorn, no note of malediction : 
Not long on thee will press the hand that hurts the lives it loves : 


And the ‘ after-scene’ of the same poem transports us to ‘ the 
overworld ’ again, in which the Spirit of the Years is saying : 
‘ Thus doth the Great Foresightless mechanise 

In blank entrancement, now as evermore, 

Its ceaseless artistries in circumstance 

Of curious stuff and braid, as just foreshown, 
Yet but one flimsy riband of its web 

Have we here watched in weaving—web enorm 
Whose farthest hem and selvage may extend 
To where the roars and plashings of the flames 
Of earth-visible suns swell noisily, 

And onwards into ghastly gulfs of sky 

Where hideous presences churn through the dark, 
Mountains of magnitude without a shape 
Hanging amid deep wells of nothingness. 

Yet seems this vast and singular confection, 
Wherein our scenery glints of scantiest size, 
Inutile all—so far as reasoning can tell.’ 


The Spirit of the Pities queries : 
‘ Shall blankness be for aye ? ’ 


The Spirit of the Years asks the Pities how they would have 
fashioned things had they had the chance, which elicits a chorus 
almost Shelleyan, and with something of Shelley’s anthropo- 
morphism. The Spirit Ironic girds at this, and the Years chant 
an agnostic reply. Partly, I think, in artistic compensation for 
the horror of the tale (the Napoleonic Wars), partly in explanation 
why, when Life is so terrible, man struggles on—and certainly 
not to make a ‘happy ending,’ or to express his own belief— 
Hardy closes the poem with another chant from the Pities—two 
questioning and despairing semi-choruses at first, and then a full 
and triumphant chorus : 
Semi-Cuorus I. 

Nay :—shall not Its blindness break ? 

Yea, must not Its heart awake, 

Promptly tending 

To Its mending 
In a genial germing purpose, and for loving-kindness’ sake ? 
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Sem1-Cuorvus IT. 
Should It never 
Curb or cure 
Aught whatever 
Those endure ' 
Whom it quickens, let them darkle to extinction swift and sure. 


CuHorus. 
But—a stirring thrills the air 
Like to sounds of joyance there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were ; 

Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashions all things fair ! 

But we must beware of ‘taking even the last word of The 
Dynasts for Hardy’s last word. 

Of the supreme poetry of The Dynasts as a whole space does 
not permit us to.make a detailed analysis. But some remarks 
on the stuff of it, its background and texture, and the author’s 
point of view, may be serviceable as an approach. War, next to 
love, is the theme ofthe poets, it must not be forgotten ; and it is 
a remarkable thing that one of the greatest wars of all time 


attracted no poet until our day. From the very first Hardy was 
attracted to the theme; some of his earliest verse, and some of 
his earliest prose, centres upon it. Traditions of it were rife in 
the home of his boyhood. The South of England has always 
been the recruiting place of the Navy, but it was not the Navy, 


and the glories of Nelson even, that attracted Hardy so much as 


the rustic turned foot-soldier. The type brought all his poetic 
qualities into play. The mixture of simplicity and swagger ; the 
grim humour; the love-making, devoted and otherwise; the 
glamour of swords and:spurs, and the pulse-quickening fifes and 
drums ; the exalted loyalties often evoked, and occasionally the 


sheer heroism—all these things were heightened examples of the 
‘‘purblind doom’ of Man. It cannot be doubted that he viewed. 
the whole history of the time from this angle, from the Wessex 
landscape and the scenes of his boyhood, which were the often- 
rumoured landing places of Napoleon. Just as Tolstoi viewed 
the defeat of Napoleon from the standpoint of the blindly striving 
Russian peasant, so Hardy saw it through and from the half- 
conscious patriotism of Wessex. But Tolstoi is Oriental in ‘his 
fatalism; Hardy is much more Greek and European in his 
philosophy. It has often been remarked that Napoleon’s career 
strangely fits the conception of Greek drama. He is Fortune’s 
darling and grows insolent ; like a Persian monarch, he aims at 
conquering the whole world. But the Scythians, or Russians, 
give him his first check by allowing him to wander over their vast 
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plains ; and a despised maritime people subdue him by sea and 
finally by land. The long tale of victories in Italy, Austria, 
Prussia, with the Peninsular and Russian campaigns for counter- 
check, and finally the matchless soldier fighting a world of foes, 
themselves make a dramatic scheme ; and Hardy, more than any 
Englishman since Shakespeare, has the dramatic sensibility of the 
Greeks. He is Shakespearean in his range of sympathiesalso: He 
tells us, indeed, in his preface, that he hopes the work will correct 
the writing of Continental authors, who have not sufficiently 
considered England’s achievements.: But though Nelson: and 
Wellington and a dozen other English leaders are heroes to him, 
Kutuzof, Marie Louise of Prussia, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
Bliicher are his heroes too; and on the other side Napoleon, Ney 
and others are heroes no less, and’ all manifestations of the 
Immanent Will. Not that Hardy sees everything in the grey, 
with no distinctions between right and wrong, devotion and 
selfishness.. But the distinctions by no means lie along the 
national frontiers. What a picture of stupidity and self-seeking 
he draws in Hapsburgs, Romanoffs, and Bourbons! And the 
ruling classes of England fare hardly better. As Tolstoi’s pictures 
of patriotism are largely confined to “anonymous Russia’ and 
the heroism of serfs, so Hardy's are in large part taken from 
anonymous Wessex. 

But when all is said, every comparison with Greeks, with 
Shakespeare and Tolstoi, breaks down—-The Dynasts is a com- 
pletely new and original work of art, both in conception and 
execution. And this originality has its roots in the fact that 


Hardy is the first to introduce into poetry the ideas of nineteenth- 
century science. I am half-convinced that it is the suddenness 
with which he has. done this that puzzles and angers his critics. 
The only other European poet who ever behaved so rashly was 
Lucretius, and the world of critics has hardly forgiven Lucretius 


yet. The claim used to be made for Tennyson that he was the 


poet of science, but that claim is sheer nonsense. Darwinism and 
astronomy furnished Tennyson with a few metaphors, but he no 
more accepted these things, nor made them part of his thought, 
than did the bishops. His metaphors areas hollow as the Platonic 
metaphors in the sixteenth and seventeenth century poets of 


Italy, France, and England. Now, we do not demand, of course, 
that the poet be up to date or abreast with the science of his time. 
We do not accuse Milton of error or hypocrisy because he com- 
pletely overlooked Copernicus. We allow him the Hebrew 
cosmology as a literary convention. On the other hand, it should 
be clear that we have no right to confine our poets to antediluvian 


notions. Wordsworth in his day cleared our poetry of much 
poetical lumber ; he arrogated to himself the right,:also, of extend- 
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ing the scope of poetry to subjects hitherto considered unrespect- 
able, or at any rate unpoetic. He has had his way at last, even 
though .we now all recognise, what Byron and Shelley saw from 
the first, that he often failed to distinguish poetry from prose. 
But this was a small, a mere literary, revolution compared with 
the originality of Hardy. Educated people in the last few 
generations see human life as Lucretius saw it, in the perspective 
of a universe that is vast and limitless in both directions—in the 
direction of the infinitely great and of the infinitely small. Not 
many men of Lucretius’ time—certainly not many Romans— 
understood this scientific attitude. But in our day geology, 
chemistry, biology, astronomy, the new physics and anthropology, 
and the history of religion, have a much more general appeal, 
though signs multiply that the human mind grows weary of it, 
and plunges, ostrich-like, into hocus-pocus for relief. 

One could cite dozens of poems and phrases in Hardy that have 
a Lucretian ring. I mention, almost at random, a few examples— 
Life Laughs Onward, Proud Songsters, He Never Expected Much, 
Regret not Me—and such bits as : 


When, sone one said, on a day in the prime, 
He would bow to no brazen god again, 
He doubtless dazed the mass of men, 


the sure unhasting, steady stress 
Of Reason’s movement, making meaningless 
The coded creeds of old-time godliness. 


But the minds of the two poets are utterly unlike. Lucretius 
calls his long poem The Nature of Things, and he means what he 
says. He has written marvellously of human passion, ambition, 
and with almost unequalled pathos of human bereavement. But 
he is really not more interested in Man, he sometimes makes us 
feel, than he is in things ; and by ‘ things’ I do not mean merely 
birds and animals, in which so many poets have been interested, 
but also cloud, rain, the forces of the heavens, magnetic attraction, 
the twitchings of life in the primeval slime. If any strict applica- 
tion of Arnold’s definition be made, that poetry is a criticism of 
(human) life, then most of Lucretius is not poetry at all. Indeed, 
many before Arnold and since have denied that it is poetry. Of 
course, in one sense, Lucretius’ poetry is all criticism of human 
life. But we need not quibble; let us rather state it roundly. 
If Arnold’s definition cannot be interpreted to include one of the 
most sustained poetic flights in literature, so much the worse for 
the definition! It is, indeed, the speed and rapture and strength 
of Lucretius’ poetry that fatigue prosy minds, like Macaulay’s. 
In Hardy, on the other hand, humanity occupies the stage : there 
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is no question of that. Nor does Hardy make his appeal to a 
Memmius only, nor to a few choice souls. His theme is con- 
spicuously the common man ; and, indeed, he elevates the moods 
and passions and thoughts of the common man to a great height, 
and magnifies the struggles of his soul to titanic proportions. But 
he sees it all, and he makes us see it all, in a Lucretian perspective. 
It is all a transitory show ; the earth soon covers even the carnage 
heaps of the Peninsular campaign. A thousand years of human 
struggle are as a day to ‘It’; and in importance they weigh as a 
scruple, a grain of sand. Helen’s face could launch a thousand 
ships ; but ‘It.’ never noticed either face or ships. The ‘ proud 
songsters ’ were last year 
particles of grain, 
And earth, and air, and rain. 

‘And we ?’ we may ask, musing thereupon. ‘ Why write of us, 
or think of our state at all?’ But Hardy never brushes us aside. 
Not a mood nor a whim of us. Our life is all poetically explored, 
harmoniously conceived, and set forth with intenseness, passion, 
as though of endless significance. I have mentioned before 
Hardy’s preoccupation with death. With this goes an intense 
interest in anniversaries, and in the revisiting of scenes of former 
events—the sort of thing that in a weaker mind than Hardy’s 
we should call morbid. Not only is a fleeting mood of vast 
consequence to him—every recollection of it, every association 
with it, is important, memorable, precious. When a lad of 
fifteen Hardy met a girl whose glance caught his. Passing her in 
a country lane he murmured ‘ Good-evening ’ to her, but at the 
same time walked on, out of bashfulness. But he followed her to 
Weymouth later, where she was at school, and took pains to find 
out her name. If the record is exact, nothing more happened 
than this. Yet a few months before his death, at the age of 
eighty-eight, Hardy penned the passionate lines To Louise in the 
Lane: 

Meet me again, as at that time 

In the hollow of the lane ; 

I will not pass as in my prime 

I passed at each day’s wane. 

—Ah, I remember ! 
To do it you will have to see 
Anew this sorry scene wherein you have ceased to be! 


But I will welcome your aspen form * 
As you gaze wondering round 
And say with spectral frail alarm, 
‘ Why am I still here found ? 
—aAh, I remember ! 
It is through him with blitheful brow 
Who did not love me then, but loves and draws me now !’ 
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And I shall answer : ‘ Sweet of eyes, 

Carry me with you, Dear, 

To where you donned this spirit-guise ; 

It’s better there than here!’ 

_ «Till I remember 

Such is a deed you cannot do: 

Wait must I, till with flung-off flesh I follow you. 


Meniem mortalia tangunt indeed! But very often—not only 1 
The Dynasts, but all through his poetry—his eye glances fi or 
this terrestrial scene ‘of scantiest size’ to the flammantia moen 
mundi of Lucretius, and again in the other direction, as Lucretiu 
does, to tiny atoms of ‘earth and air and rain,’ which, thoug 
tiny, are of infinite meaning and importance: Lucretius is wholly 
a protest against the man-centred mind; Hardy is completely 
man-centred, yet he flits to the ‘ back of the sky,’ to use the phrase 
in the Phadrus, with a Lucretian facility. 7 
Some, I suppose, would connect his gloominess with hig 
philosophy, quoting his own phrase : oj 


® 
Li 


thought outbrings 
The many-sided mournfulness of things. 


But I do not think there is any necessary connexion. His gloom, 
I fancy, is part of his temperament, part of his physical make-up, 
perhaps. In his late years, as both the poems and the now: 
published notes from his diary seem to show, this was reinforced 
by thoughts of his childlessness. 

I have written this, first of all, in the hope that I may induce 
more readers to turn to Hardy’s poetry, and, in a less degree, as a” 
protest against most of the criticism of it that I have read. Ifit™ 
be true, as Mr. Santayana has said, that a poet’s importance is” 
measured by the degree in which his imagination has ‘ dominated 
reality,’ it surely is necessary for critics, in the first place, to ask” 
what ‘reality’ is for men to-day, when science has more com=- 
pletely transformed our universe than it has ever done before—_ 
and that not for a few of us—and then to trace the contours of” 
this reality in Hardy’s imagining. That may be an arduous task | 
for some who have donned the mantle of critic. But poetry will 
not wait for them to catch up. This is not to say, of course, that 7 
only the scientific minds can appreciate Hardy. Science is one” 
thing, the revolution in human minds which science has caused is 
another. It is the latter which is ‘reality’ for Hardy. Upon 
this his imagination plays, and, in my belief, with great poetic 
power. 

CARLETON STANLEY. 








